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Scholastic 


Photoplay Club © 


"TE Cah hes pemeed the ¢.000 mack in meme 
bership. Almost half the members have 
come into the national organization through their 
local high school photoplay clubs. 

The membership fee is reduced to five ete 
when five or more students from one high school 
— in as a local unit of Scholastic Photoplay 

ub 

Local clubs that have recently joined the na- 
tional organization are: Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C., with 93 members; Matawan, 
N. J., High School, 17 members; Washington 
High School, Portland, Oregon, 45 members; 
Isadore Newman School, New Orleans, La., 
8 members; Washington H. S., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., 26; Central H. S., Washington, D.C., 25; 
Weston, W. Va., H. S., 9; L. C. Humes H. S., 
yo Tenn., 5; Glenford Township H. S., 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., 26; Bassett Jr. H.S., New Haven, 
Conn., 10; Reading, Pa., H. S., 10; West H. S., 
Rochester, N. Y., 125. 

West High of Rochester has the largest en- 
rollment of any high school in the Club's mem- 
bership, with 125. 


UR club activities thus far,” 

Kat Y. Alllebach, facule an 
of the Reading High School fy, a Club, 
“consist of previewing local photoplays, con- 
ducting discussions on them, judging films, 
visiting projection studios, surveying our 
public libraries for apr books, and pre- 
senting reports on excellent books already 


found.” 


A batch of reviews from the Calistoga, Calif., 
Union H. S. impressed the judges very much. 
Kay Dowrick, teacher of English, writes: 


“Here are the first reviews we have written 
on current photoplays. Most of them cover 
‘David Copperfield’ and were made before 
an actual study of motion pictures was 
started. I have separated the reviews into 
grades—freshmen, sophomores, juniors and 
seniors. 

“Almost the entire membership attended 
he es during the three days it showed 

alistoga. The film was discussed in 
classes and reviews were written as regular 
English work, 

“By the way, the local theatre manager 
and those of Santa Rosa are cooperating 
with us by reducing the admission prices 
about twenty percent.” 


Clubs! Go and do likewise with your local 
theatre manager. Then let your national 
secretary know what happened, so that he can 
pass the word on to clubs everywhere. Also 
write in and let the secretary know about all 
your club activities. 


Winners of the March Review Contest: First 

ace Mary Cundiff, age 16, junior, L.C. Humes 
Pgh School, Memphis, Tenn. Scholastic P. C. 
a a No. 2220. For her review of 

Second " place—Jean Bennett, age 16, junior, 
Springfield, Mo., High School, Scholastic P. C. 
Mem = No. 762. For her review of “David 
Co; 


d place—Vivian M. Griffith, ath, ie 15, 
ashame’ Marysville, O., High School. Scho- 
lastic P. C. Membership No. 148. For her review 
of “One More Spring”. 

Each of the above has received a book of ten 
admission tickets, good at any theatre at any time. 


‘Notice: The May review contest is the last 
of the regular monthly review contests until 
next September. No contests in June, July and 
August. The May contest closes May 25. 
Review any picture, and send it in. Rules of 
the review contest appear on the back of each 
score card. 
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HIS week’s issue of Scholastic is a United 

States Constitution Number. It is published 

in the hope that you, our readers, will review 

your acquaintance with this great document 
of democracy; that you will renew your appreciation 
of the terrific struggle of men to obtain the rights 
embodied in our Constitution; and that you will re- 
affirm your determination to hold fast to these rights 
for yourselves and your country, no matter what the 
cost. 

The American way of progress is in danger. We 
speak not of any “red scare” or of imminent revolu- 
tion; we speak of Fear. Thousands of people and 
numerous organizations in our country are afraid of 
democracy. They have lost their faith in the Ameri- 
can tradition. They wish to uphold only those parts 
of the Constitution which are to their own liking, 
or which support their own private privileges without 
regard to the rights of all men. 

In a democracy, social responsibility is shared by 
all. Democracy gives its members the right to have 
an open mind and to speak it, to question a course 
of action, to ask the reason why. In Germany, Italy, 
and Russia today, such an attitude is treason. And 
now in the United States, powerful and increasing 
groups are leading movements to suppress freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, and of assembly. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to see 
the possibility arising in the 


Are We Afraid of Democracy? 
An Editorial 


vant to the main theme of this issue, we print below 
only the five points of most immediate application. 
In a later issue the complete platform will be pub- 
lished. The editors of Scholastic, collectively and 
individually, advocate and will promote the objec- 
tives stated in this platform. 

It is true that certain groups, such as Communist 
agitators, demand the right of free speech and of 
free assembly in order to bring about a regime which, 
if successfully enthroned, would deliberately destroy 
these heritages of man to maintain its position. Such 
groups plan to use democracy in order to escape from 
democracy. A situation of this kind compels the 
defenders of liberty to face a difficult dilemma. Many 
people cannot understand the point of view which 
would grant free speech and a place on the ballot to 
Communism or any other “ism.” But if we believe 
in the Constitution, we cannot do otherwise. The 
highest expressions of American law, tradition, and 
patriotism unite in support of this view, as the quota- 
tions from our national leaders on page 16 amply 
demonstrate. The immortal words of Voltaire to 
Helvetius cannot be too often repeated: “I wholly 
disapprove of what you say, and will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” 

Suppression is not the solution. Suppression wins 
sympathizers for those whose Constitutional rights 
are denied, gives excuse for violence, and indicates 
a complete lack of faith in 





United States of one’s be- 
ing accused of treason be- 
cause he dares to demand 
or to defend the rights and 
privileges guaranteed by 
our Constitution. Even 
Scholastic has been attack- 
ed by some well-meaning 
persons as a seditious influ- 
ence upon the youth of the 
land! At a recent editorial 
conference of Scholastic, it 
was unanimously decided to 
state unequivocally our 
stand on these issues. The 
editors have therefore 
framed. an editorial plat- 
form of ten points. Because 
some of them are not rele- 
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Planks in Scholastic’s Platform 


1. American freedom, as fought for by our Revolu- 
tionary fathers and embodied in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, including freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of assemblage, for all persons of every class, minor- 
ity, or opinion. 

2. American methods of effecting social change, by 
peaceful persuasion, education, the ballot-box, democrat- 
ically controlled legislation, and revision of the Consti- 
tution by the methods prescribed therein. These imply 
uncompromising opposition to all systems of dictatorship, 
whether from the extreme right or the extreme left. 

3. A scientific approach to social and intellectual prob- 
lems, freely stating all sides of controversial issues, foster- 
ing critical thinking, attacking superstition, and exposing 
propaganda by any medium for selfish interests or pres- 
sure groups. 

4. Free public education, tax-supported, with first-class 
equipment, trained teachers, and a moderf curriculum, 
for every child capable of assimilating it, from kinder- 
garten to college; schools and welfare services must not 
be allowed to suffer through economic distress. 

5. Tolerance of every sincere religious creed without 
domination by any; justice and protection against op- 
pression for every racial group within our gates. 





our institutions. Americans 
have loved democracy with 
the last full measure of de- 
They entered the 
greatest war in history be- 
cause they thought they 
were fighting to save it. 
Suppression is the lazy 


votion. 


man’s way to maintain his 
position. It is a mark of 
decadence. For every 
group, for every meeting 
that is organized by those 
who would discard demo- 
cracy and our Constitu- 
tion, let us organize two 
groups, two meetings, not 
for suppression of what op- 
(Concluded on page 14) 








Professor 
Boynton 


Rereads History 


A Story by 
EDITH R. MIRRIELEES 


T ten minutes before twelve, 
according to his daily cus- 
tom, Professor Boynton got 
up from his study table, 

stretched his arms vigorously once or 
twice above his early gray head, and 
strolled out through the open door of 
his study to the veranda. At its far- 
ther end his daughter Helen was sit- 
ting between two of her high school 
classmates, all three surrounded by a 
sea of books and notebooks and scat- 
tered papers. 

“Why didn’t you ever have me 
learn any history when I was little, 
Father?” she reproached him, as he 
came up the porch. “When you used 
to teach it—” 

Boynton let himself down into the 
hammock behind her. “Probably 
that’s why. Whether you teach it or 
whether you write it, you find out how 
much of it isn’t so. What's the exam- 
ination this time?” 

“She isn’t giving an examination; 
it’s a question we're to write on for 
Monday. ‘In your opinion, what has 
Magna Carta given to West Brook- 
ins?’ She means, what’s lasted that 
we get out of it.” 

“She’s chosen a good place to put 
the question,” Boynton commented. 
“Now if she were teaching in San 
Francisco, and trying to find what 
fragments they still had—what are 
you deciding?” 

“We haven't finished yet, but there 
are three things—what is it, Mother?” 

Mrs. Boynton had been putting last 
touches on the lunch table inside. She 
came to the door now. 

“Nothing. Only I wanted to tell 
your father something. Edward— 
Parker hasn’t done a thing toward 
getting that wall down. He came 
over to say Mrs. Parker was sick and 
he couldn’t. Mrs. Thornley says they 
were chasing each other around and 
screaming half the night, last night.” 

“Where on earth do they get it?” 
Boynton wondered, briefly. “Sick” 
for the Parkers had a definite mean- 
ing. “I thought she was sent up for 
a cure of some kind last month?” 

“TI thought so, too, but she got off. 
But what I started to say was this: 
he went out through the back entry, 


and when I looked, your 
garden coat was gone. 
He was the only person 
here.” 

“T’ll kill that old scoun- 
drel one of these 
days,” Boynton 


. threatened, more 


amused than 
angry. “I like 
that coat. I won- 
der if Thornley’d 
mind getting it 
back for me.”’ 

He went into the telephone and 
found the number. 

“Thornley? This is Mr. Boynton 
speaking. Thornley, Parker stole a 
coat from me this morning. A brown 
one. ... Yés. Yes, I knew they'd 
been at it again. Mrs. Thornley told 
us. If he’s-over there working on 
your lawn, I wonder if you’d mind 
telling him to leave the coat there 
till I can get it? He can’t have had 
time to do anything with it yet. And 
you might mention to him, too, that 
if he sets foot on my place again, I'll 
save expense and shoot him on sight. 
Last time it was my best trowel... . 
Oh, over in Brookins, I suppose. You 
know what law enforcement amounts 
to over there. . . . Yes, she’s worse 
than he is.” 

He came back laughing to th 
porch. ] 

“Now, there’s a question, Helen, 
that Magna Carta didn’t settle. 
When it comes to a town like this, 90 
per cent of its law-abiding, home- 
owning professionals, having to stag- 
ger -along with neighbors like the 
Parkers—you young people staying to 
lunch?” 

They were near the end of the meal 
when Mrs. Boynton, who was facing 
the open door, motioned through it. 

“Look, Edward! It’s both of them.” 

Outside, the two Parkers, the offi- 
cial derelicts of West Brookins, were 
coming waveringly along the pave- 
ment, arm: in arm. Three or four 
small boys derided safely from a 
distance. 

It was the boys Boynton saw first. 
He got up instantly. 

“Oh, come, we can’t have that! 
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Why, he’s a man as old as I am! 
She’s going round to the back, Clara. 
You head her off and I'll go down 
and speak to him.” 

Parker had turned in behind the 
hedge with which the Boyntons were 
replacing a partly torn down brick 
wall. Behind it, he was out of sight 
from the house, and remembering the 
three girls at the table, Boynton hur- 
ried, with the charitable purpose of 
saving him the embarrassment of an 
audience. 

“Where’s that coat, Parker?” he 
demanded, as he came into hearing. 

“What coat, Mr. Boynton?” 

“Now, look here,’ Boynton or- 
dered, with exasperation, “you know 
what coat as well as I do. Haven’t you 
just come from Thornleys? Didn't 
he tell you I said I’d finish you if you 
came near this place again without 
bringing it back? If you haven't 
it—” 

“IT don’t know about no coat, Mr. 
Boynton. I don’t know what you're 
talking about. Mr. Thornley, he come 
out an’ said somethin’, but I didn’t 
know—” 

The sentence went unfinished. Mr. 
Boynton, facing the speaker from the 
other side of the pile of bricks, had 
turned his eyes away in a sort of vi- 
carious shame at his protestations. 
As the words broke eff, he was con- 
scious of something, he hardly knew 
what—a kind of concussion, a sense of 
violent disturbance to which there was 
yet attached no movement. The man 
in front of him flung up his hands 
with a choking grunt and crum- 
pled forward. Instinctively, Boynton 
caught at him as he fell, but he broke 
his hold, a dead weight, and dropped 
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across the’ bricks. On Boynton’s 
hands and his cuffs blood had flicked 
itself in sickening red blots. The 
still sunny lane, with its signs of 
peaceable labor, was suddenly a place 
of horror. 

And then at once the stillness was 
broken. Mrs. Parker rushed round 
the end of the hedge. She threw her- 
self on the thing on the ground, howl- 
ing and wailing, pulling at it, grotesque, 
inhuman. Mrs. Boynton had run out, 
too, and Helen and her friends, and 
two men from the street, and Boynton 
knew that he must have cried out, 
though he had not meant to do so. 

The two men dragged Mrs. Parker 
up and bent over the body. They 
babbled together of a doctor, though 
all of them knew in advance that the 
thing on the ground was dead. Noth- 
ing living could have had that look. 
In the press and sudden confusion 
Mrs. Boynton was the only one who 
had a definite intention. She caught 
hold of Boynton’s sleeve. 

“Come into the house. They'll look 
out for things. You have to get—to 
get this off you.” 

She would have accompanied him 
into the bathroom, but he stopped her 
at the door. “I have to have a minute 
to pull myself together. I'll be down 
directly. What on earth was it that 
happened to him!” 

Inside he turned on all the taps. It 
seemed to him he could never get 
water enough on his hands. When his 
hands were cleaned he pulled up his 
cuffs and let them drop on the floor, 
and scrubbed his fingers again after 
touching them. He could not bear to 
put the befouled things into the laun- 
dry hamper, but with his foot he 
pushed them out of sight behind the 
tub. 

By the time he came downstairs, 
the knot of people in the lane had 
disappeared. Mrs. Boynton was sit- 
ting on the porch, and Helen, with 
scared, reddened eyes, was leaning 
against her knees. Boynton had re- 
covered enough to be paternal and 
soothing. He sat on the steps for a 
few minutes, talking over the gro- 
tesque tragedy. 

“Poor old soul, I wish I hadn’t 
harried him about that coat. He was 
always honest enough when he was 
sober. They’ve taken him to the 
morgue, I suppose? Well, we'd better 
get back to work, hadn’t we, little 
daughter? There’s no advantage to 
him in our spoiling an afternoon.” 

Inside his study his mind refused 
to apply itself to work. In spite of 
him, it flashed back again and again, 
to that minute in the lane. He got up 
and walked up and down the room, 
puzzling. “What happened to him?” 
“What on earth happened to him?” 
Toward the middle of the afternoon, 
when he heard a masculine voice an- 
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swering Mrs. Boynton’s he took ad- 
vantage of. hearing to stroll out from 
his seclusion. Their next-door neigh- 
bor, Judge Bolling—a judge long 
since retired—was filling one of the 
porch chairs. Boynton greeted him 
briefly. 

“Oh, yes, I’m working, but I heard 
you out here, and I was wondering— 
Cara, I suppose somebody’s looking 
out for Mrs. Parker? She wouldn’t 
have many friends to fall back on.” 

“They took her to the hospital.” 








EDITH RONALD MIRRIELEES 


The professional life of Edith Ronald 
Mirrielees follows the theory that one must 
practice the art that one teaches. She is 
identified with Leland Stanford University 
and with the Bread Loaf School of English 
in Vermont, as professor of English espe- 
cially concerned with the art of the short 
story. In addition to this, she is a writer 
of essays and has written a number of short 
stories. 

As an instructor of creative writing, she 
has a firm belief that no work done in 
college is, if rightly done, of more per- 
manent value to the student than is imag- 
inary writing. She further believes that 
young men and women in their late teens 
and early twenties are capable of sustained 
and effective work in fiction. 

Miss Mirrielees’ stories are for the most 
part simple in plot and in characterization. 
Her stories reveal her characters at some 
arresting point in their lives, leaving us to 
supply the before and after. The charac- 


ters, caught in this moment of mental or - 


spiritual crisis, are clearly etched and many 
times unforgettable. Look up other stories 
by Miss Mirrielees; you will enjoy them. 
Especially try “‘The Hero Business,” ‘‘Per- 
jured,” “Spring Flaw,” and “Vicarious.” 








“That’s good. If you think one of 
us ought to go over—” 

“T don’t.” Mrs. Boynton flushed 
crimson as she spoke. “I’ve heard 
from her. Edward, she—she’s—” 

“Might as well say it, Cara,” the 
judge advised. He turned around, 
laughing. 

“You ought to know, Boynton, 
you’re hovering on the edge of the 
gallows. I was telling Cara just be- 
fore you came out. Mrs. Parker—” 

Mrs. Boynton cut in on the sen- 
tence. “She says she heard you say, 
‘I told you I’d finish you if you came 
on my place,’ and then—” 

“Why, yes. Yes, that’s what I did 
say,’ Boynton corroborated. He 
grasped the other part of the idea 
slowly. “Do you mean she has the 
effrontery—the—assurance—” 

Their guest laughed again, more re- 
assuringly than before. “She’s still 
two-thirds over. Wait till we see what 
she says when she’s sober. Funny 


thing is, what was the matter with 
him? » Do you suppose one of those 
boys who were following—” 

“TI haven’t the smallest idea. I’d- 
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think he had a fit and struck his head 
when he fell, only I saw the blood be- 
fore that. I tried to catch him, and 
it was all over me.” 

“If I were you, I’d forget about 
seeing it beforehand,” the ex-judge 
suggested, casually. 

He had been gone an hour or two 
and it was nearly dinner time before 
the force of his suggestion struck 
home to Boynton’s mind. He com- 
mented on it indignantly to his wife 
and daughter while they ate. 

“A man like Bolling, too! That’s 
the worst of having anything to do 
with the courts, even as far up as he 
was. I’ve never had to testify at an 
inquest or anything of that kind; but 
as to using any subterfuge to get out 
of testifying—” 

By the next morning, though, his 
attention had been diverted to newer 
reasons for indignation. Mrs. Parker 
was still too ill to leave her bed, and 
the inquest was being postponed for 
her, but her pre-inquest statements, 
as they seeped out by way of hospital 
attendants and doctors, were volumi- 
nous. She had heard the demning 
words, she had seen the brick picked 
up, the blow struck. She breathed out 
fire between relapses into post-alco- 
holic grief. The news of her accusa- 
tions was all over West Brookins. 
From early breakfast-time the Boyn- 
ton telephone rang continually as a 
prelude to messages satirical or -+hu- 
morous. Even families in Brookins, 
the town to which West Brookins was 
a remote and superior suburb, had 
heard and added their messages to the 
nearer ones. Boynton, going out to 
the box to mail a letter in the middle 
of the morning, *found Mrs. Boynton 
waiting in the study for him when he 
came back. 

“TI don’t know whether you'll like 
it, Edward; I’ve just had a ’phone. 
from Charlie.” 

“If I don’t like it, I suppose you 
won't have had it. What does Charlie 
have to say? Offer to defend me?” 

“Something like that. He said he 
was coming down as soon as he could 
get out of court, and—to keep you 
from talking.” 

“To keep me from it?” 

“That’s what it sounded like. The 
"phone wasn’t working very well.” 

“That’s probably what it was.” 
Boynton agreed. “It has the ring of 
Charlie’s advice. Well, run along, 
dear, and I'll get back to writing. 
Let me know if he favors us with any 
more suggestions.” 

Inwardly, though, he was pleased. 
Charlie was his younger brother and 
in a mild way the black sheep of the 
family. That is, he had given up an 
irreproachable law practice in Los 
Angeles for the sake of criminal prac- 
tive in San Francisco, and had added 
to that the extra offense of taking a 
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somewhat holier-than-thou attitude over 
the changé. — 

“It'll be good for him,” Boynton mused, 
while he glanced over the notes on his 
desk. “To come racing down and find us 
all going about our business—it’s what 
I’ve tried to tell him about those clients 
of his he gets so excited over. If a man 
lives in a decent place and leads a decent 
life, he’s out of reach of accidents. Now 
with me—” 

He left his mind go, house by house, 
down the street. There were people he 
disliked in some of the houses, people 
no doubt who disliked him; but there was 
not one house of them all—he knew it 
perfectly—in which the ravings of Mrs. 
Parker could meet with any reception ex- 
cept indignant incredulity. . 

It was pleasant, though, all the same, 
that the telephone kept up its friendly 
clamour, that Mrs. Boynton on the porch 
was holding what amounted to an im- 
promptu reception. Two or three times 
Boynton strolled out to add his greetings 
to his wife’s. 

“To let you see the villain of the piece,” 
he explained his coming. He was good- 
humouredly qualified in his comments on 
Mrs. Parker. “Poor old wreck! In her 
condition no telling what she would see! 
No, I don’t blame her; the people I do 
blame are the town authorities. A little 
more sense of responsibility on _ their 
part—” 

Charlie arrived just before dinner, a 
smaller man than his brother—hawk- 
nosed, black-haired. Through the meal 
they kept chiefly to family topics. Even 
in the study afterward the newcomer 
fended off discussion until Mrs. Boynton 
leaning forward in her chair, taxed him 
directly: 

“Is it Helen and I that are the difficulty, 
Charlie? Would you rather talk to Ed- 
ward by himself?” 

He gave her his first unqualified smile. 
“Could I? It’s a sort, of a professional 
prejudice of mine. You don’t mind?” 

He got up to open the door for her and 
came back from it to the fireplace, where 
he stood staring down at the logs. 

“Well, what do you think, Sherlock?” 
Boynton challenged him. 

“I think you’re in a hole.” 

“Did you actually take it seriously 
enough to come down from San Fran- 
cisco on account of this?” 

“I did.” 

“Now that,” Boynton commented, “is 
what criminal practice does for the mind. 
I might be in a hole if I were a tramp 
picked up on Pacific Street—I admit that; 
but here in West Brookins—” 

“It’s exactly that ‘here in West Brookins’ 
that worries me. Did you really tell the 
fellow you’d kill him?” 

“Why, as far as that goes—” 

“Did you or didn’t you?” 

Boynton got up, too. “Look here, I’m 
not on the witness stand. If you’ve come 
down with any idea of cross-examining 
me—” 

“Oh, tell it your own way, Ed,” the 
younger brother agreed resignedly, and 
Boynton ran rapidly through the narra- 
tive of Parker’s death. When he had fin- 
ished, Charlie came back to his chair and 
sat down in the circle of light from the 
lamp, leaning his arms on the table. 

“And you still don’t think you're in a 
hole—after telling me all that?” 


“I know I’m not.” 

“You said you'd kill him and said it 
in the presence of witnesses and repeated 
it over the telephone. Then you were alone 
with him when he dropped dead; his 
blood was all over you, and_ the 
widow—” 

“Well, do you believe I did it?” 

“That’s not the question.” 

“It’s exactly the question. * I tell you, 
Charlie, you couldn’t get any intelligent 
man in West Brookins, no, nor in Brook- 
ins, either, though it’s not a place I’m 
fond of—to believe a thing like that. Not 
any more than you’d believe it yourself. 
The evidence wouldn’t matter; they’d 
know it wasn’t true.” 

“You couldn’t get a change of venue?” 

“There isn’t any question of ‘venue.’ 
You talk as though I’d been held—” 

His audience seemed not to hear. “I 
never lived in this particular town, of 
course, but most of them—How big a 
place is it?” 

“Three thousand, I believe—West Brook- 
ins, that is. Brookins is larger.” 

“That’s about what I thought. See 
here; I knew exactly how you’d treat the 
thing—that’s why I came down; but we’ve 
got to take it seriously. It is serious! 
Any lawyer’d tell you so. This business 
of being a valued old resident that you 
seem to be depending on to keep you out 
of trouble—” 

“And that will!” 

“Sure of it?” 

“Of course I’m sure of it.” 

The questioner drew in a deep breath. 
“Well—maybe! But where do you get it, 
Ed?” 

“TI don’t know what you mean.” 

“That ‘first-citizen’ stuff? Oh, I’m not 
trying to hurt your feelings. I’m trying 
to find out. What do you do in Brookins 
—I don’t mean the United States; I mean 
right here in West Brookins—to keep 
them all so certain about you? Vote once 
in a while?” 

“I always vote.” 

“I know you do—for President. Vote 
in the last town election?” 

“I don’t remember—” 

“I remember all right—even if I wasn’t 
here. You meant to and you thought you 
would and you didn’t know anything 
about either of the candidates, and it 
looked like rain, and you sat right here 
and let ’em elect anybody they good and 
pleased; and now you'll get tried for mur- 
der by those same good and pleased par- 
ties.” 

Boynton laughed. It was an effort to do 
it, for he was angry, but he made the 
effort. 

“It’s a beautiful peroration, Charlie. It’s 
a pity it’s wasted. Even an ex-professor 
knows that town officials don’t try for 
murder.” 

“Any idea who binds you over to the 
superior court? Oh, I don’t say a police 
judge could help it on the evidence, but I 
do say he won’t break his heart over it— 
not with one of the little high-and- 
mighties from West Brookins. If you 
think the cheapest skate there is, likes 
being elected and run by the scum of a 
town—Know any of the police judges?” 

“I’ve never had occasion to.” 

“Or the town marshal? Or the coroner, 
for that matter? Then you don’t know the 


‘kind of men you’re up against. If you 


want my advice—” 
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“TI seem to be getting it.” 

“You’re going to get it. You won’t 
take it, but you’re going to get it, all 
right. If I were where you are, I’d do 
one of two things: either I'd get a theory 
about that killing and I’d work it for all 
it was worth, or else I'd get out. No- 
body’d look very far for you.” 

“You mean—go into hiding?” 

“It doesn’t matter what you call it. Go 
on a visit if you want to. ‘Just get out of 
the way for a while till there’s time to 
look around. And do it now while you’ve 
got the chance to do it.” 

“If your other clients—” 

“I’m not helping you as a client; I’m 
helping you as a brother. I’m scared, Ed. 
That’s the truth. If anything I can say 
can get you away—” 

“It can’t.” 

“I knew it,” Charlie acknowledged, re- 
gretfully. “I hand it to you as far as 
that goes. That French-Revolution- 
Charles-the-First stunt is the one you 
first citizens always pull when you get 
into trouble. All right, that’s ended— 
though I still hope you change your mind 
before morning. What about the widow? 
Young? Pretty? Well, I don’t know 
which is worse—that, or old and feeble, 
prop of her declining years removed. You 
needn’t laugh. If you’d had as much ex- 
perience as I have—” 

“You’ve had entirely too much, Charlie,” 
Boynton agreed. This time his laughter 
was sincere. “You’re trying the case down 
on Kearney Street. What you overlook is 
that, even if there should be some pre- 
liminary unpleasantness—I don’t believe 
there will be—still, I have a safe resort. 
Nothing can go very far without being 
passed on by a jury. I know enough law 
for that.” 

“It's the jury you’re depending on?” 

“It’s precisely that.” 

“You think if the widow took the stand 
and swore to what she’d heard you say, 
and cried and had hysterics—” 

“I think it wouldn’t make the slightest 
difference. I’ve lived here twelve years; 
any jury you could get, any dozen men 
picked at random—” 

His brother repeated the words thought- 
fully after him. “‘Any jury picked at ran- 
dom?’ All right—we’ll pick ’em; enough 
to show what I mean. Got a telephone 
book? It won’t be a perfectly fair sample, 
but it'll give us an idea. Here, Ill read 
the names off.” 

He turned to the A’s under West 
Brookins. “Abrams, Adams, Adamson—” 

“There’s a good place to stop,” Boynton 
interrupted the reading. He spoke good- 
naturedly with an obvious desire not to 
insist on his triumph. “Any one of those 
three or all of them. Adams and I have 
played chess together for years. And 
Abrams—” 

“Abrams is the one that writes the law 
textbooks?” 

“Yes. He was at the State University 
when I was, and ever since—” 

“Ever serve on a jury yourself?” 

“I’m exempt. As a teacher—” 

“It’s ten or twelve years since you did 
any teaching.” 

“Teaching is my profession, though, and 
naturally—”’ He saw the application of 
the question and was silent. 

“What does Adams do?” 

“He’s a doctor.” 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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The AMERICAN DREAM 
Epilogue to “The Epic of America” 





F, as I have said, the things al- 
ready listed [the conquest of 
natural resources, settling of vast 
areas, and establishment of social 
institutions] were all we had had to 
contribute, America would have made 
no distinctive and unique gift to man- 
kind. But there has been also the 
American dream, that dream of a land 
in which life should be better and 
richer and fuller for every man, with 
opportunity for each according to his 
ability or achievement. It is a diffi- 
cult dream for the European upper 
classes to interpret adequately, and 
too many of us ourselves have grown 
weary and mistrustful of it. It is not 
a dream of motor cars and high wages 
merely, but a dream of a social order 
in which each man and each woman 
shall be able to attain to the fullest 
stature of which they are innately 
capable, and be recognized by others 
for what they are, regardless of the 
fortuitous circumstances of birth or 
position. I once had an intelligent 
young Frenchman as guest in New 
York, and after a few days I asked 
him what struck him most among his 
new impressions. Without hesitation 
he replied, ““The way that everyone of 
every sort looks you right in the eye, 
without a thought of inequality.” 
Some time ago a foreigner who used 
to do some work for me, and who had 
picked up a very fair education, used 
occasionally to sit and chat with me 
in my study after he had finished his 
work. One day he said that sifch a 
relationship was the great difference 
between America and his homeland. 
“There,” he said, “I would do my work 
and might get a pleasant word, but I 
could never sit and talk like this. 
There is a difference there between 
social grades which cannot be got 
over. I would not talk to you there 
as man to man, but as my employer.” 

No, the American dream that has 
lured tens of millions of all nations 
to our shores in the past century has 
not been a dream of merely material 
plenty, though that has doubtless 
counted heavily. It has been much 
more than that. 
of being able to grow to fullest de- 
velopment as man and woman, unham- 
pered by the barriers which had slowly 
been erected in older civilizations, un- 
repressed by social orders which had 
developed for the benefit of classes 
rather than for the simple human 
being of any and every class. And 


It has been a dream . 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 





James Truslow Adams 


James Truslow Adams, Pulitzer Prize 
winner and one of our foremost historians, 
comes of a family who settled in Virginia 
in 1659, and who owned, during Washing- 
ton’s lifetime, the plantation next door to 
George and Martha at Mount Vernon. 
Adams was born in Brooklyn and edu- 
cated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and at Yale (M.A., 1900). After 
a successful interval in Wall Street Mr. 
Adams retired to Long Island to devote 
himself to writing and started on local 
history as a sort of finger exercise. Since 
his first volume, The Founding of New 
England (which won him the Pulitzer), 
Adams has written more than a dozen 
books and numerous magazine and news- 
paper articles. His Book-of-the-Month, 
The Epic of America (1931), from which 
the accompanying excerpt is taken, has 
been called “the best single volume of 
American history in existence,” and is the 
only book of history in recent times to 
top best-selling lists. Other well-known 
and highly-regarded Adams books: New 
England in the Revolution; The Adams 
Family; The Tempo of Modern Life; The 
March of Democracy (2 vols.); Henry 
Adams. 








that dream has been realized more 
fully in actual life here than anywhere 
else, though very imperfectly even 
among ourselves. 

It has been a great epic and a 
great dream. What, now, of the fu- 
tere?..... 


We have already tried to show how 
some of the scars [of exploitation] 
were obtained; how it was that we 
came to insist upon business and 
money-making and material improve- 
ment as good in themselves; how they 
took on the aspects of moral virtues; 
how we came to consider an unthink- 
ing optimism essential; how we re- 
fused to look on the seamy and sordid 
realities of any situation in which we 
found ourselves; how we regarded 
criticism as obstructive and dangerous 
for our new communities; how we 
came to think manners undemocratic, 
and a cultivated mind a hindrance to 
success, a sign of inefficient effemi- 
nacy; how size and statistics of ma- 
terial development came to be more 
important in our eyes than quality and 
spiritual values; how in the ever- 
shifting advance of the frontier we 
came to lose sight of the past in hopes 
for the future; how we forgot to live, 
in the struggle to “make a living”; 
how our education tended to become 
utilitarian or aimless; and how other 
unfortunate traits only too notable 
to-day were developed. 

While we have been absorbed in 
our tasks, the world has also been 
changing. We Americans are not 
alone in having to search for a new 
scale and basis for values, but for 
several reasons the task is more essen- 
tial for us. On the one hand, our 
transplantation to the New World and 
our constant advance over its empty 
expanse unsettled the old values for 
us to a far greater extent than in 
Europe; and, on the other, the mere 
fact that there were no old things to 
be swept away here made us feel the 
full impact of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the effect of machinery, when 
we turned to industrial life, to a far 
greater extent than in Europe, where 
the revolution originated. .. . 

We no longer have the frontier to 
divert us or to absorb our energies. 
We shall steadily become a more 
densely populated country in which 
our social ideals will have to be such 
as to give us civilized contentment. 
To clear the muddle in which our edu- 
cation is at present, we shall obviously 
have to define our values. Unless we 
can agree on what the values in life 
are, we clearly can have no goal in 
education, and if we have no goal, 
the discussion of methods is merely 
futile. Once the frontier stage is 
passed—the acquisition of a bare liv- 









ing, and the setting up of a fair eco- 
nomic base—the American dream 
itself opens all sorts of questions as to 
values. It is easy to say a better and- 
richer life for all men, but what is 
better and what is richer? ... 

If the American dream is to come 
true and to abide with us, it will, at 
bottom, depend on the people them- 
selves. If we are to achieve a richer 
and fuller life for all, they have got 
to know what such an achievement 
implies. In a modern industrial State, 
an economic base is essential for all. 
We point with pride to our “national 
income,” but the nation is only an ag- 
gregate of individual men and women, 
and when we turn from the single fig- 
ure of total income to the incomes of 
individuals, we find a very marked 
injustice in its distribution. There is 
no reason why wealth, which is a social 
product, should not be more equitably 
controlled and distributed in the in- 
terests of society. But, unless we set- 
tle on the values of life, we are likely 
to attack in a wrong direction and 
burn the barn to find our penny in the 
hay. 

Above and beyond the mere eco- 
nomic base, the need for a scale of 
values becomes yet greater. If we 
are entering on a period in which, not 
only in industry but in other depart- 
ments of life, the mass is going to 
count for more and the individual less, 
and if each and all are to enjoy a 
richer and fuller life, the level of the 
mass has got to rise appreciably above 
what it is at present. It must either 
rise to a higher level of communal 
life or drag that life down to its own, 
in political leadership, and in the arts 
and letters. There is no use in accus- 
ing America of being a “Babbitt War- 
ren.” The top and bottom are 
spiritually and intellectually nearer to- 
gether in America than in most coun- 
tries, but there are plenty of Babbitts 
everywhere. ‘Main Street” is the 
longest in the world, for it encircles 
the globe. It is an American name, 
but not an American thoroughfare. 
One can suffocate in an English ca- 
thedral town or a French provincial 
city as well as in Zenith. That is 
not the point. 

The point is that if we are to have 
a rich and full life in which all are 
co share and play their parts, if the 
American dream is to be a reality, our 
communal spiritual and _ intellectual 
life must be distinctly higher than 
elsewhere, where classes and groups 
have their separate interests, habits, 
markets, arts, and lives. If the dream 
is not to prove possible of fulfillment, 
we might as well become stark real- 
ists; become once more class-conscious, 
and struggle as individuals or classes 
against one another. If it is to come 
true, those on top, financially, intel- 
lectually, or otherwise, have got to 
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devote themselves to the “Great So- 
ciety,” and those who are below in the 
scale have got to strive to rise, not 
merely economically, but culturally. 
We cannot become a great democracy 
by’ giving ourselves up as individuals 
to selfishness, physical comfort, and 
cheap amusements. The very founda- 
tion of the American dream of a better 
and richer life for all is that all, in 
varying degrees, shall be capable of 
wanting to share in it. It can never 
be wrought into a reality by cheap 
people or by “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” There is nothing whatever 
in a fortune merely in itself or in a 
man merely in himself. It all de- 
pends on what is made of each. Lin- 
coln was not great because he was 
born in a log cabin, but because he got 
out of it—that is, because he rose 
above the poverty, ignorance, lack of 
ambition, shiftlessness of character, 
contentment with mean things and low 
aims which kept so many thousands in 
the huts where they were born. 

If we are to make the dream come 
true we must all work together, no 
longer to build bigger, but to build 
better. There is a time for quantity 
and a time for quality. There is a 
time when quantity may become a 
menace and the law of diminishing re- 
turns begins to operate, but not so 
with quality. By working together I 
do not mean another organization, of 
which the land is as full as was Kan- 
sas of grasshoppers. I mean a genuine 
individual search and striving for the 
abiding values of life. In a country 
as big as America it is as impossible 
to prophesy as it is to generalize, 
without being tripped up, but it seems 
to me that there is room for hope as 
well as mistrust. The epic loses all 
its glory without the dream. The sta- 
tistics of size, population, and wealth 
would mean nothing to me unless I 
could still believe in the dream. 

There is no better omen of hope 
than the sane and sober criticism of 
those tendencies in our civilization 
which call for rigorous examination. 
In that respect we are distinctly pass- 
ing out of the frontier phase. Our 
life calls for such examination, as 
does that of every nation to-day, but 
because we are concerned with the evil 
symptoms it would be absurd to forget 
the good. It would be as uncritical to 
write the history of our past in terms 
of Morton of Merrymount, Benedict 
Arnold, “Billy the Kid,” Thaddeus 
Stevens, Jay Gould, P. T. Barnum, 
Brigham Young, Tom Lawson, and 
others who could be gathered together 
to make an extraordinary jumble of 
an incomprehensible national story, as 
it would be to write the past wholly in 
terms of John Winthrop, Washington, 
John Quincy Adams, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Emerson, Edison, and others to 
afford an equally untrue picture. 
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The nation to-day is no more all 
made up of Babbitts (though there are 
enough of them) than it is of young 
poets. There is a healthy stirring of 
the deeps, particularly among the 
younger men and women, who are 
growing determined that they are not 
to function solely as consumers for the 
benefit of business, but intend to lead 
sane and civilized lives. When one 
thinks of the prostitution of ‘the 
moving picture industry, which might 
have developed a great art, one can 
turn from that to the movements 
everywhere through the country for 
the small theatre and the creation of 
folk drama, the collecting of our folk 
poetry, which was almost unknown to 
exist a generation ago, and other hope- 
ful signs of an awakening culture 
deriving straight and naturally from 
our own soil and past. How far the 
conflicting good can win against the 
evil is our problem. It is not a cheer- 
ing thought to figure the number of 
people who are thrilled nightly by a 
close-up kiss on ten thousand screens 
compared with the number who see a 
play of O’Neill’s. But, on the other 
hand, we need not forget that a coun- 
try that produced last year 1,500,000 
Fords, which after their short day will 
in considerable numbers add to the 
litter along our country lanes as aban- 
doned chassis, could aiso produce per- 
haps the finest example of sculpture 
in the last half century. We can con- 
trast the spirit manifested in the ac- 
cumulation of the Rockefeller fortune 
with the spirit now displayed in its 
distribution. 

Like the country roads, our whole 
national life is yet cluttered up with 
the disorderly remnants of our fron- 
tier experience, and all help should 
be given to those who are honestly 
trying to clean up either the one or 
the other. But the frontier also left 
us our American dream, which is being 
wrought out in many hearts and many 
institutions. 

Among the latter I often think that 
the one which best exemplifies the 
dream is the greatest library in this 
land of libraries, the Library of Con- 
gress. I take, for the most part, but 
little interest in the great gifts and 
foundations of men who have incomes 
they cannot possibly spend, and in- 
vestments that roll like avalanches. 
They merely return, not seldom un- 
wisely, a part of their wealth to that 
society without which they could not 
have made it, and which too often 
they have plundered in the making. 
That is chiefly evidence of maladjust- 
ment in our economic system. A sys- 
tem that steadily increases the gulf 
between the ordinary man and the 
super-rich, that permits the resources 
of society to be gathered into per- 
sonal fortunes that afford their own- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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I Hear America 
Singing 
By Walt Whitman 


I hear America singing, the 
varied carols I hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one 
singing his as it should be 

blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as 
he measures his plank or 
beam, 

The mason singing his as he 
makes ready for work, or 
leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what 
belongs to him in _ his 
boat, the deckhand singing 
on -the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he 
sits on his bench, the 
hatter singing as_ he 
stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the 
ploughboy’s on his way in 
the morning, or at noon 
intermission or at sun- 
down, 

The delicious singing of the 
mother, or of the young 
wife at work, or of the girl sewing or 
washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her, 
and to none else, : 

The day what belongs to the day—at night 
the party of young fellows, robust, 
friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong 
melodious songs. 


America the Beautiful 
By Katherine Lee Bates 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 







O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


My Country 
(Extract from Commemoration Ode) 
By James Russell Lowell 
Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast 
found release! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of 
His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought 
thy peace! 
Bow down in prayer and praise! 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 


Lift to the juster skies a man’s 
enfranchised brow. 

O Beautiful! my Country! ours once 
more! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled 
hair 

O’er such sweet brows as never other 


wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 
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Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare 
to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever 
else, and we will 
dare! 


Concord Hymn 
By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 


(Sung at the Com- 

pletion of the Battle 

Monument, July 4, 
1837) 

By the rude bridge 

that arched the 


flood, 

Their flag to 
April’s breeze 

unfurled, 
Here once the 
embattled farm- 

ers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the 


world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set today a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


America 
(Extract from The Torch-Bearers) 
By Arlo Bates 


For, O America, our country !—land 
Hid in the west through centuries, till 


men 
Through countless tyrannies could under- 
stand 
The priceless worth of freedom—once 
again 
The world was new-created when thy 
shore 
First knew the Pilgrim keels, that one 
last test 
The race might make of manhood, nor give 
o’er 
The strife with evil till it proved its 
best. 


Thy true sons stand as torch-bearers, to 
hold 
A guiding light. 
made. 
If we fail here, what new Columbus bold, 
Steering brave prow through black seas 
unafraid, 
Finds out a fresh land where man may 
abide 
And freedom yet be saved? 


Here the last stand is 


America, last hope of man and truth, 
Thy name must through all ages be 
The badge unspeakable of shame and ruth, 
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THE MAIL’S GOT TO GO 
THROUGH, BOYS 


The Pony Express, famous in song and 
story, was inaugurated exactly 75 years 
ago this month, on April 3rd at 7:15 in 
the morning to be exact. (It took 40 
riders and 200 ponies ten days to make 
the trip from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sac- 
ramento. Airmail pilots do the same dis- 
tance today in as many hours.) The Boy 
Scouts of America, cooperating with the 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association, are 
planning to reenact that first dramatic 
achievement some time this summer. The 
schools of America are invited to parti- 
cipate in the commemoration of the event. 
You can secure reprints of a two-page 
spread about the celebration (article, map, 
verse, Pony Express bibliography by 
writing to the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
py. C. 


HAIL, TEXAS! 


Speaking of birthdays, Texas is having 
its Centennial on April 21, which you'll 
remember is the anniversary of the Battle 
of San Jacinto. Here’s a list of books 
about Texas, taken from Mrs. Becker’s 
column in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books: Texas Camel Tales, by Chris Em- 
mett; Camel Trek, by Rex Regan; Letters 
of an Early American Traveler, by Mary 
Holley; The Mezxican Side of the Texas 
Revolution, by Santa Anna and others; 
Alkali Trails, by William Holden; Tezas 
Ranger and Frontiersman, edited by J. 
K. Greer; Coronado’s Children, On the 
Open Range; Vaquero of the Brush Coun- 
try, all by James Frank Dobie; Social and 
Political History of Texas, by Newton and 
Gambrell; The Raven, by Marquis James 
(this is the life of Sam Houston and won 
the Pulitzer in 1929); Santa Anna: Nap- 
olecn of the West, by Hanighen; Jess 
Roundtree, Texas Ranger and Fighting 
Men of the West, by Dane Coolidge. 
Good novels about Texas are: Yonder 
Lies Jericho, by Samuel Harrison; All 
the Brave Rifles, by Clarke Venable; 
The Dark Comes Early, by Pendleton 
Hogan; Gun Smoke and Silver Hat, both 
by Dane Coolidge; Texas Sheriff, Buck- 
aroo and Riders of the Night, by Eugene 
Cunningham; Texas Man, by R. A. Ben- 
nett. Of course there are many more but 
this seems enough for now. 


GUESSES 


It is now open season for conjectures 
about Pulitzer prizes for this year. Lewis 
Gannett, literary critic on the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, names the following as 
his personal preferences and candidates: 
Fiction, February Hill, by Victoria Lin- 
coln; biography: Davy Crockett, by Con- 
stance Rourke; history: First Year of the 
American Revolution, by Allen French; 
poetry: John and Alan Lomax’s American 
Ballads and Folksongs. Against this list 
Mr. Gannett puts up the names he thinks 
the Pulitzer judges most likely to nomi- 
nate: Fiction: Stark Young’s So Red the 
Rose; biography: Douglas Freeman’s R. 
E. Lee; history: George Milton’s The Eve 
of Conflict; poetry: Paul Engel’s Amer- 
ican Song. 








Or glorious pledge that man through 
truth is free. 
This is thy destiny; the choice is thine 
To lead all nations and outshine them 
all; 
But if thou failest, deeper shame is 
And none shall spare to mock thee in 
thy fall. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE PROMISED. LAND 
By Mary Antin 


This was the first book by an immi- 
grant to go straight to the heart of the 
native-born American. There have been 
others since, but this one led the way in 
showing us a great dream of national life, 
which we ourselves had taken for granted 
so long that we were forgetting what it 
meant to the world. This little girl’s life 
began in Polotzk, within the persecutions 
of the Jewish Pale; at ten. she came with 
her family to America. Education at last 
was within her reach. Even libraries were 
free.: There Were opportunities every- 
where in Boston. All of these she used. 
It was by no means easy to do so. It 
was by no means pleasant to be a green- 
horn in a crowded slum. But Mary 
Antin passed with honors through the 
public schools, and just-as she was about 


to enter college her story closed in this 


book, which every thoughtful American 
should read. It throws a new and vivid 
light on the possibilities of American 
citizenship. 


A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 
By Virginia Woolf 


I don’t know when so little a book 
made more of a stir than this one did a 
few years ago, in proportion to the num- 
ber of its pages. For this is a personal 
record, the report of a woman who has 
become one of the most remarkable novel- 
ists of the present day. It is the result 
of going to college, of having a brilliant 
career at an English university, and of 
drawing conclusions from the different 
conditions under which men and women 
studied there and the different condi- 
tions under which men and women 
usually write when they get out in the 
world. It is not a materialistic book at 
all, but it does point out how much cer- 
tain material considerations have to do 
with creative work, for which the mind 
should be kept as clear as possible. There 
are two things that a woman writer needs, 
even more than a man. One is a fixed in- 
come—for as a famous: writer once said, 
literature is a good staff but a poor 
crutch; it helps out one’s income but at 
first rarely takes the place of it. The 
other is a room of her own, where she 
can retreat if necessary and have the quiet 
for steady and productive work—or even 
for steady and brooding thinking without 
setting pen to paper, out of which creative 
work can come. 

Mrs. Woolf does not mean that you must 
have everything exactly right before you 
can start writing. But she does show 
how women have been handicapped by 
not having “rooms of their own.” An- 
other reason why I hope you will read 
this is that it is likely to get you much 
interested in the writer, and that will 
lead you to read her novels, which are 
part of one of the most important liter- 
ary movements of our day. I know a 
girl who began this book because the title 
interested her; she borrowed my copy and 
kept it over the week-end. On Monday 
she came back and took the next book by 
Virginia Woolf on my bookshelf; that was 
a month ago and she is almost at the end 
of the line. I love to see people read like 
that; I know they are doing it because 
they really want to. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Professor Boynton 
Rereads History 
(Concluded from page 6) 


“That exempts him. Adamson?” 

“He’s retired now. He was formerly 
counsel—” 

“Exempt, then.” 

He read off three more names. At the 
end of the next three he got up and 
moved his chair over to his brother’s. 

“It'll be quicker to run down the page 
and check the exceptions. Know Agnew? 
—Allen, A. R.?—Allen, R. N.?—Alliger?” 

“Alliger? I don’t know any Alliger— 
Oh, yes, he does odd jobs. He brought 
me some fertilizer once.” 

“And you probably objected to the 
price and he'd had it in for you ever since. 
He'll be eligible—Alsberg?” 

They had turned one page and were 
halfway down the second before Boynton 
raised his head from above the book. 

“I think we needn’t go any farther. I 
think I see your point.” 

“Let’s see what we’ve got, then: one 
odd-jobs man; one truck farmer—he may 
get off, it’s just a chance if we get him; 
one garbage man’s helper; one you don’t 
know; one delivery-wagon driver— What'd 
you say about him? I’ve get him checked 
twice.” 

“I said I’d asked Breck to discharge 
him because of the way he got orders 
mixed. If he isn’t feeble-minded—” 

“He won’t be too feeble-minded to re- 
member that—you can bank on his having 
that much mind; nor too feeble-minded to 
get accepted, either, so long as he’s out- 
side an institution. You see what it comes 
down to. That’s what brought me down 
as fast as I could travel. I didn’t know 
anything about this town, but I knew 
what towns full of retired lawyers and 
bankers and professors and cultured classes 
generally are always like. Look at Bos- 
ton! Rottenest city government— You 
wouldn’t think now of what I said a while 
ago about going off for a visit for a 
while? It’s just till we’ve had time to get 
our hands on some clues and get in first 
with them. When you’re up against a 
combination like this—” 

Professor Boynton got to his feet. His 
face was suddenly as old as his gray hair. 
He swallowed hard before he spoke. 

“No,” he said. He stood looking down 
into the fire. “It’s Helen I’m thinking of, 
of course. She’s just at that age—But 
no! Whatever I’ve done—” 

“But it’s what you haven't done! Good 
God, Ed, if you’d done anything to 
him—” 

“I don’t mean that,” Boynton said. For 
a little while he resumed his contempla- 
tion of the fire. “What I mean is this: 
all my life I’ve prided myself on being a 
good citizen. If I haven’t been—” He 
paused. “Since I haven’t been, to take 
the consequences of not being—” 

“But you couldn’t have turned the thing 
—not single-handed.” 

“I could have helped. In a place as 
small as this, if I'd set the example—” 
He stopped: the telephone, which had been 
quiet longer than at any other time in the 
day, was ringing again. “Cara’s gone 
upstairs, I think. Ill answer it.” 

“Tll answer it! The-less you talk, the 
better. If it’s anybody trying to get a 
statement out of you—” He went out 
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to the instrument. Inside the study, his 
brother could hear the quick bark of his 
responses. 

“Hello... Yes... Yes... No, he can't 
come just now. This is his brother. ... 
Yes... Yes. ‘What! ... What's that?... 
Yes, I got you!” 

There was a long listening silence. Then 
the receiver crashed down on the hook and 
Charlie came back into the study. His 
face was queerly mottled with red and his 
teeth ate at his unsteady lower lip. 

“God’s good to you, Ed! The widow 
got up when they weren’t watching her 
and got hold of something she thought 
was whiskey. She’s just made a statement 
in expectation of death. She threw the 
brick herself—came round from behind 
you. He’d been chasing her with a knife 
the night before and that was her answer. 
It was a Judge Somebody telephoned. He 
said he and some of your other friends 
were coming over.” 

He stopped, waiting for his brother to 
answer, but Boynton said nothing. 

“I think [ll duck out before they come. 
I’ve a meeting in town I oughtn’t to cut if 
I can help it. ... But I’m glad! You 
know that. I’m tickled to death. I could 
sit down and cry, just out of plain relief. 
You'll say good-bye to Cara for me, won't 
you? And the next time you get accused 
of murder or arson or kidnapping—” 

But Professor Boynton, though he held 
his brother’s hand longer than was usual 
with him, did not respond to the joking. 
When he was alone, he went to one of the 
bookcases and took down from it a little 
shabby brown-bound volume and turned 
its familiar leaves. The passage he turned 
to he could have repeated as well without 
the book as with it: 

“No free man shall be taken or impris- 
oned or dispossessed, or outlawed, or ban- 
ished, or in any way destroyed; nor will 
we go upon him, nor send upon him, ex- 
cept by the legal judgment of his 
ey 

The telephone book was still open on the 
desk. He eyes went from the page in 
front of him to the checked names on its 
list—to the names of the garbage man and 
the odd-jobs man and the driver of the 
delivery wagon. 

“‘His peers!” Boynton quoted under 
his breath. “ ‘By legal judgment of (my) 
peers.’” The color flooded his face, even 
to his rim of gray hair. “My superiors! 
The men I’ve left alone at Runnymede!” 

He was still holding the book between 
his fingers when the doorbell sounded and 
he went out to let in his other peers—the 
recreant barons of West Brookins. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly by 
permission of the editors and the author. 





News Exam 


Students and teachers, please note 
carefully these changes in the dates 
for giving Scholastic’s Fourth Annual 
News Examination. Because of the 
Easter holidays the time for taking 
the examination has been extended 
from April 11 to April 23 instead of 
from April 15 to 19, as originally 
announced. All papers should be post- 
marked no later than April 24. This 
allows 18 days instead of five. See 
January 5 Scholastic for complete 
details. 
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The American Way of Progress 


What It Means and Who Is Qualified to Interpret It 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 





The Attack on the 
Democratic Principle 


NCE again America is in a 
“critical period,’ comparable 


to that which followed the win- 

ning of independence in the 
1780’s, or the slavery crisis of the 
1860's. Our people are now testing 
whether the principles of democracy 
for which their fathers have worked 
and fought and even died will serve 
under the new conditions of modern in- 
dustrial society. The problem today is 
set in novel economic and social condi- 
tions, chief among which are a huge 
and mixed population which 
has been formed from divers ae 
racial and national stocks 
and cultural backgrounds, is 
scattered in 30,000 commu- 
nities over a vast continent, 
is remote from sure knowl- 
edge of their collective af- 
fairs, and is bewildered and 
uncertain as to which path- 
ways to follow toward to- 
morrow. As a consequence, 
a crucial question confronts 
the American people: Under 
these new conditions can 
they carry on a_ high- 
powered and interdependent 
system of industry, agricul- 
ture, business and govern- 
ment by the democratic 
method? 

Most of our people deep- 
ly want to do so. Their 
entire tradition and habit 
favors the method of de- 
mocracy ; their dream of col- 
lective life has sprung from 
it. For a century and a half 
they have fought to maintain the op- 
portunity of the individual to rise to 
the highest life of which he is cap- 
able and to carry on their collective 
affairs by the method of majority vote 
based upon the free discussion of free 
men, 

Today, in spite of the vigorous 
struggle and the steady gains of the 
democratic idea in the past three cen- 
turies, it is being challenged in a score 
of countries. Its principles are being 
violated on every side, even in our 
America which many of us regard as 
the chief cradle of liberty in the 
world. In Italy, in Germany, in Rus- 
sia, in the Balkans, in Japan, and in 
many other regions, dictators kill, 
exile, and imprison the devotees of 
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democracy and openly deride the 
method as a way of government. With- 
in our own borders dictatorial forces 
have made less headway, but the dan- 
ger of their increasing success hangs 
over the people constantly. Nothing 
short of eternal vigilance will guar- 
antee the continuance of the demo- 
cratic tradition in these critical days. 


Government in a Democracy 
Is Education 


The gains of fascism abroad end 
the imminent danger to democracy at 
home reveal to us that real demo- 


cratic government cannot be brought 
about merely by establishing consti- 
tutional guarantees of liberty and pro- 
viding the machinery of voting. There 
still remains the more fundamental 
problem of educating the people to 
an understanding of and participation 
in their collective affairs. For, as 
John Locke put it two hundred years 
ago, government can be democratic 
and stable only when it is based on 
the consent of the people. And the 
consent of a people is truly given only 
when they understand their problems 
and approve intelligently the acts of 
their representatives in government. 

But “understanding” and “intelli- 
gent approval” are educational ideas. 
They imply not only the capacity for 
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KEEP AMERICA FREE FROM DICTATORSHIP! 






comprehension, but the trained ability 
as well. Hence in a democratic society 
education is not only an essential ele- 
ment of sound government. One can 
go even further and say that govern- 
ment is education, social life is edu- 
cation. In a democracy, government 
is the co-operative carrying on of 
economic-social-political activities. It 
is group study, discussion, and deci- 
sion concerning collective problems. 
It is the intelligent binding together 
of the people in support of a line of 
action that has been jointly studied 
and determined upon. It is working 
by organization, peaceful persuasion, 
the use of the ballot-box, 
the courts, and the progres- 


; sive amendment and revi- 
i sion of the Constitution 
i by the methods prescribed 
i therein, to meet the chang- 
= 

i ing demands of a modern 
; industrial society. 

f But this total process is 
; social education. It consists 
3; of young and old citizens, 
; studying, thinking, discuss- 
t ing, initiating legislation, 
i scrutinizing and reviewing 


acts of representatives, and 
installing new ones. This 
is the truly democratic way, 
the truly American way of 
progress. But if’this Ameri- 
can way is to be anything 
more than the will-of-the- 
wisp-like political fluctua- 
tion of a blind and credulous 
population, the process must 
take on the very nature of 
education. I repeat: in a 
truly democratic society 
government is education, 
and education, on the social side, is 
the practice of government. The two 
form one indivisible unity. 


eb 
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The People Must Study 
Their Social Issues 


In company with the other editors 
of Scholastic I do not believe that in 
a democratic society we should use 
education to impose a proposed course 
of social change upon a people. That 
would deny the very principle of free 
discussion. But I am equally sure 
that we must make the foundation of 
the education of youth and adults the 
thorough and all-sided study of the 
problems and controversial issues 
which confront our people. Progres- 
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sive educational leaders are insisting, 
especially in these times of swift 
social change, that the school pro- 
gram, if it is to promote intelligent 
understanding, must be built around 
the study of contemporary problems 
and of optional courses of social 
action. All that is known of the psy- 
chology of learning is offended by any 
other procedure. Consent based upon 
knowledge of only one aspect or side 
of a problem, avoiding controversy, is 
a travesty of both knowledge and de- 
mocracy. The very word “issue” im- 
plies uncertainty; it reeks with alter- 
natives. It imposes upon us_ the 
necessity of considering all sides or 
aspects of any controverted question. 
To keep issues out of the school is to 
keep life out of it. Thus the known 
facts of the psychology of learning 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
the whole intellectual program of the 
school must be organized around 
issues if we are to carry on the demo- 
cratic. way of life with its implied 
principle of intelligent consent by the 
masses of the people. 


The Danger to True Americanism 


But in a time of social crisis, to 
advocate the study and free discussion 
of controversial issues is to bring upon 
one the ruthless attack of all those 
powerful forces which do not want in- 
telligent understanding of our real 
problems and popular choice among 
proposed courses of action. This was 
conspicuously true in the reactionary 
years immediately following the 
World War, a period marked by 
wholesale deportations, the disen- 
franchisement of tens of thousands 
of legally constituted voters, the de- 
nial to American citizens of the use 
of their own publicly owned build- 
ings for the purposes of peaceful par- 
liamentary discussion of their prob- 
lems. 

There are signs of grave import 
that we are now entering another such 
period of fearsome hysteria. Ex- 
actly the,same things are taking place 
today: schools and other public build- 
ings are being denied to American citi- 
,zens—even to officials of government 
—for open forum meetings. Teach- 
ers and professors are being dismissed 
for insisting on the rights of free 
speech. Examples of censorship of 
public discussion are being brought to 
light daily. 

The gravest danger of all is that 
these acts are being committed in the 
name of real Americanism. Those 
who hold to the view of the American 
way of progress which I have set 
forth are being denounced on every 
hand as enemies of America. They 


are called “un-American,” “commu- 
nists,” “socialists, 
ica,” arid what-not. 
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menaces to Amer- 
But I speak with 





intimate wledge when “I brand 
these epith€ts a#-lies. They are a 


dust scr ‘thrown in the eyes of the 
public. 


Who Is lified to Interpret 
the Ameri Way?.: 






It is asserted by many of the most 
intolerant céhsors of free speech—and 
they are often graups.of vast economic 
power and deeply intrenched personal 
interests—that only those of long 
established American ancestry, includ- 
ing membership in patriotic organiza- 
tions, really*understand the American 
way of progress and should be per- 
mitted to interpret it to adults and 
to youth. 

As an Ameri¢an of. strictly Anglo- 
Saxon blood whose Original ancestors 
settled in Massachusetts in 1654, 
whose forefathers fought as volun- 
teers in the Revolution and other 
American wars, pioneered in the set- 
tlement of our great continent, and 
served with distinction in our legis- 
latures and judiciary, I, along with 
thousands of others of similar ante- 
cedents, believe in and defend the 
American way of progress by free 
democratic discussion and will do my 
utmost to carry on that tradition. 

But with equal right I flatly deny 
that mere membership in any patriotic 
group guarantees the right or the 
ability to interpret the American way 
of progress. The only things that 
really fit one to do that are: first, the 
adequacy of his ideals for the secur- 
ity and well-being of the 130,000,000 
people who inhabit the United States; 
second, the scientific soundness of his 
proposals for guaranteeing them. The 
truest interpreter of the American 
way is that citizen of the United 
States who, irrespective of ancestry 
and partisan affiliations, has the wel- 
fare of all our people at heart and de- 
votes himself to the difficult and im- 
perative task of helping to bring it 
about. 

Thus the true American, whether 
he be professional teacher or lay citi- 
zen, will weigh thoughtfully any pro- 
posal for social construction or recon- 
struction which is based upon knowl- 
edge of the natural, human, and me- 
chanical resources of our people, their 
physical, mental, and spiritual needs, 
the history of those modern economic 
and social trends which produced our 
present problems, and the optional 
courses of social action which now 
stretch out before us. 

And finally he will be delinquent as 
an interpreter of the American way, 
if he fails to insist that all proposals 
for social action be brought out into 
the lime-light of public study and dis- 
cussion by the adult population and 
by all young people of sufficient ma- 
turity to consider them intelligently. 
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The American Dream 
(Continued from page 8) 


ers millions of income a year, with only 
the chance that here and there a few 
may be moved to confer some of their 
surplus upon the public in ways chosen 
wholly by themselves, is assuredly a waste- 
ful and unjust system. It is, perhaps, as 
inimical as anything could be to the 
American dream. I do not belittle the 
generosity or public spirit of certain men. 
It is the system that as yet is at fault. 
Nor is it likely to be voluntarily altered 
by those who benefit most by it. No rul- 
ing class has ever willingly abdicated. 
Democracy can never be saved, and would 
not be worth saving, unless it can save 
itself. 

The Library of Congress, however, has 
come straight from the heart of democ- 
racy, as it has been taken to it, and [ 
here use it as a symbol of what democracy 
can accomplish on its own behalf. Many 
have made gifts to it, but it was created 
by ourselves through Congress, which has 
steadily and increasingly shown itself gen- 
erous and understanding toward it. 
Founded and built by the people, it is for 
the people. ... As one looks down on the 
general reading room, which alone contains 
ten thousand volumes which may be read 
without even the asking, one sees the 
seats filled with silent readers, old and 
young, rich and poor, black and white, the 
executive, the laborer, the scholar and the 
schoolboy, all reading at their own library 
provided by their own democracy. 

It seems to me that it can be only in 
some way, carried out in all departments 
of our national life, that the American 
dream can be wrought into an abiding real- 
ity. I have little trust in the wise pater- 
nalism of politicians or the infinite wisdoin 
of business leaders. We can look neither 
to the government nor to the heads of the 
great corporations to guide us into the 
paths of a satisfying and humane existence 
as a great nation unless we, as multitudi- 
nous individuals, develop some greatness 
in our own individual souls. Until count- 
less men and wonten have decided in their 
own hearts, through experience and per- 
haps disillusion, what is a genuinely satis- 
fying life, a “good life” in the old Greek 
sense, we need look to neither political 
nor business leaders. Under our political 
system it is useless, save by the rarest of 
happy accidents, to expect a politician to 
rise higher than the source of his power. 
So long also as we are ourselves content 
with a mere extension of the material pos- 
sessions, it is absurd to think that the men 
who can utilize that public attitude for the 
gaining of infinite wealth and power for 
themselves will abandon both to become 
spiritual leaders of a democracy that 
despises spiritual things. Just so long as 
wealth and power are our sole badges of 
success, so long will ambitious men strive 
to attain them. 

The prospect is discouraging, but not 
hopeless. As we compare America of 
to-day. with the America_of 1912 it seems 
as though we had slipped a long way 
backwards. But that period is short, after 
all, and the whole world has been going 
through the fires of hell. There are not a 
few signs of promise now in the sky, signs 
that the peoples themselves are beginning 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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The Long Road of Freedom 


For Seven Centuries English-Speaking Men Have Fought for Civil Rights 





N June 15, 1215;.part of the 
American Constitution was 
written. Impossible? Not at 
all. When the English barons 
forced King John to sign their list of 
demands, on that memorable day in the 
meadow at Runnymede, they won a defi- 
nite statement of rights which served 
as a model for our own Bill of Rights. 
Just compare parts of the two docu- 
ments. The famous clause 39 of 
Magna Charta reads: “No freeman 
shall be taken, or imprisoned, or 
disseised, or outlawed, or exiled, or in 
any way destroyed, nor will we go 
upon him, nor will we send upon him, 
except by the legal judgment of his 
peers or by the law of the land.” That 
promise, written in 1215, appears 
again in its essence, 577 years later 


in the Fifth Amendment to our Con 


stitution, ““No person shall . . . be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.” But 
does our “due process of law” and 
Magna Charta’s “by the law of the 
land” mean the same thing? We have 
the judgment of the Supreme Court 
that it does. In Murray v. Hoboken 
Land and Improvement 
Company, the Court said, 
“The words ‘due process of 
law’ were undoubtedly in- 
tended to convey the same 
meaning as the words ‘by 
the law of the land’ in 
Magna Charta.” 

But even better proof of 
our debt to the men -who 
wrung a charter of liberties 
from their tyrannical king 
can be found by comparing 
the following clause from 
the state constitution of 
North Carolina with Magna 
Charta: “No freeman ought 
to be taken, imprisoned, or 
disseized of his freehold, 
liberties, or privileges, or 
outlawed, or in any manner 
destroyed, or deprived of his 
life, liberty, or property but 
by the law of the land.” 
There is practically a word 
for word similarity between 
this (and the other thirteen 
original state constitutions ) 
and Magna Charta. This 


constitution was written in 
1776 in that critical period 
in our history when we were 
complaining that our rights 
as Englishmen had been vio- 
lated. The makers of North 





By LEO HUBERMAN 
Author of ‘We the People’’ 


Carolina’s constitution were guaran- 
teeing the people of their state those 
cherished ‘liberties. 

And it is a significant fact that 
when théyFederal Constitution was 
submitted to the state jfatifying con- 
ventions, One of the chjef reasons for 
the treméndous opposition to it was 
the omission of a bill @f*rights guar- 
anteeing those ancient one which 
had. descended to these erstwhile 
English colonists from their great 
charters.» Americans ‘valued their 
civil liberties, and when their new 
Constitution included no guarantee 
that these would be preserved they 
fought against it. The leaders of that 
fight in many of the states were the 
men who had led the struggle for in- 
dependence in 1776. In Virginia, 
Patrick Henry led the anti-Constitu- 
tion forces. That he was not alone in 
his opposition is proven by this item 
which appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Packet and Daily Advertiser, on June 
23, 1778, published in Philadelphia. 
“Extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Richmond to his friend in this city 
dated June 9. ‘It affords us matter 





RINGING FOR LIBERTY, July 8, 1776 
Poster by N. C. Wyeth for Pennsylvania Railroad 








of great consolation to find that the 
sentiments of a vast majority of Vir- 
ginians are in unison with those of 
our northern friends. I am satisfied 
4/5 of our inhabitants are opposed to 
the new scheme of government. In- 
deed in the part of the country lying 
south of James river, I am confident 
9/10 are opposed to it. 

‘The friends and seekers of power 
have, with their usual subtilty, wrig- 
gled themselves into the choice of the 
people, by assuming shapes as various 
as the faces of the men they address 
on such occasions. 

‘I can assure you that North Caro- 
lina is more decidedly opposed to the 
new government than Virginia. The 
people there seem ripe for hazarding 
all before they submit.’ ” 

One of the things these opponents 
of the Constitution held out for 
was a bill of rights. It was only after 
Washington had promised that such 
a guarantee of personal liberties 
would be included, that seven of the 
states did ratify. So it was that the 
first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, our Bill of Rights, were adopted 
at the first session of the 
First Congress, and then 
immediately submitted to 
the states. The centuries-old 
struggle was won once 
more. 

And if history is any 
guide, it will have to be 
fought again and again. Lib- 
erties are seldom won ex- 
cept through struggle. They 
are not granted by benevo- 
lent rulers. They are con- 
ceded under pressure. When 
John signed Magna Charta 
in 1215, and when the Bill 
of Rights became part of 
the English Constitution in 
1689, it was no longer up to 
the kings to decide whether 
or not they would grant lib- 
erties. They had to. 

And here, a word of cau- 
tion. Always the group that 
wins the rights wins them 
for themselves, though their 
principles sound all-inclu- 
sive. When James II had 
attempted to rule despoti- 
cally, without Parliament, 
he was deposed by a com- 
bination of wealthy land- 
owners and the rising mer- 
chant class in the ‘Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688, When 














When New York City celebrated the 
adoption of the Constitution (1788) the 
“Ship of State” on wheels was drawn 
through the streets with Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s name painted on the platform. 





William and Mary were elevated to 
the throne, this combination made 
certain in their Bill of Rights that 
Parliament was to have control. But 
it was to be their Parliament. For 
the lower classes which had supported 
the Revolution there were the high- 
sounding phrases of the Bill of Rights, 
but no additional representation in 
Parliament. Similarly, our own 
Declaration of Independence which 
proclaimed the admirable principle 
that “all men are created equal” was 
signed by a number of men who were 
themselves owners of Negro slaves! 
This is not to deny that both the Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights and the Declara- 
tion of Independence are wonderful 
documents embodying great gains for 
all. They are milestones on the road 
to the attainment of complete liberty. 
Despite the fact that they were used 
at first to the advantage of a single 


group, they become the common heri- . 


tage, and future generations use them 
in their own struggles for liberty. 

Ask any schoolboy why the Pil- 
grims came to America and he will 
answer “For religious freedom.” True, 
but having attained religious freedom 
here in New England, did the people 
of Massachusetts then grant it in 
turn? They did not. That the re- 
ligious liberty they had won here was 
enjoyed only by the members of their 
own colony is shown by the list of 
their persecutions for 1659-1660, of 
the Quakers,:a sect which did not be- 
lieve as they did: “Two women pa- 
raded naked, 23 whippings, 2 beaten 
with pitched ropes, 25 banished on 
pains of a fine of 1000 pounds, 1 had 
H (for heretick) burned in his palm, 
8 had their right ears cropped, 2 were 
sold as bond servants.” 


Social Studies Section 


Nevertheless, the principle of re- 
ligious liberty had been proclaimed 
and 129 years after this horrible re- 
cital of intolerance, the First Amend- 
ment to our Constitution reads: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” It was 
in America that constitutional re- 
ligious liberty was first realized, and 
it, perhaps more than any other civil 
liberty, is an American creation. 

Today we have a free press in 
America. But it was not always so 
—nor will it remain so, unless we 
are on our guard. New York City 
was the scene of the first great con- 
test over freedom of the press. In 
1784, in his Weekly Journal, Peter 
Zenger dared to criticize the royal 
governor's administration. Specifically 
Editor Zenger objected to the gov- 
ernor’s removal from office of the chief 
justice of the colony. He was sued 
for criminal libel and thrown into 
prison. In the dramatic trial that 
followed, the new chief justice tried 
to have the jury decide whether Zen- 
ger was responsible for the criticism, 
not whether it was true. But Andrew 
Hamilton, the lawyer for the defense, 
insisted that the important issue was 
not whether Zenger was responsible 
for the criticism—that was admitted 
—but rather, whether the criticism 
was true or libelous. He pleaded that 
public criticism was not only just but 
necessary to a free country. In a 
great speech he argued that the issue 
was the “cause of liberty . . . not the 
cause of a poor printer alone, nor of 
New York alone, but of every free 
man on the main of America.” He 
pleaded with the jury to guard “‘the 
Liberty of exposing and opposing 
arbitrary Power . . . by speaking and 
writing the Truth.” The jury’s ver- 
dict was “Not guilty.” 

But that Zenger’s acquittal did not 
mean that freedom of the press was 
won once and for all was later shown 
in the passage of the Sedition Act in 
John Adams’ administration. Under 
this unfortunate law, printed criticism 
of the government once again meant a 
term in jail. When Matthew Lyon, 
in his Vermont newspaper - said of 
John Adams that he had an “un- 
bounded thirst for ridiculous pomp 
and for foolish adulation” (which in- 
cidentally was true, even though 
Adams was a really great man), he 
was fined $1000 and given a four- 
month prison sentence! 

This blow came too soon after their 
struggle for the attainment of these 
liberties for Americans to submit 
without a fight. Mass meetings were 
held denouncing the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws: Virginia and Kentucky 
passed their famous Resolutions; the 
aroused electorate swept the Federal- 
ists out of power, and Thomas Jeffer- 


NEW-YORK, June 26. 
An Exprefs artived here yefterday 


morning from Poughkeepfie, with the a- 
greeable intelligence——That the CON. 
VENTION OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE 
RATIFIED THE NEW CONSTITU- 
TION GN SATURDAY LAST— 


Yeas 57—Nays 46—Majority 11. 

Soon after the aforegoing important intelligence 
was received, a general joy diffuled itfelf through 
the city 5; the bells were rung, and a number of 
flags difplayed in varieus parts of the town. In 
the afternoon nine guns were difcharged in honor 
ot.the nine States which hawe adopted the New 
Conttitution—alfo a Federal falute of 13 guas. 

On Tuefiay laft the Convention after having for 
fome days debated on the ad fection of the Con- 
ftitutien, proceeded to take up the 3d fect. During 
the whole of that day there was a very ferious dif- 
cuffion ona motion made for giving the State Go- 
veraments the power of recalling the Senators, and 
that they be not eligible for more than fix years 





out ef twelve. 





{ The Debates will be continued to-morrow. } 


The Daily Advertiser of New York City 
rejoices in the ratification of the Consti- 
tution by the 9th state, on June 21, 1788. 
Notice that it took 5 days for the news to 
reach N. Y. C. from New Hampshire. 


son, the champion of civil liberties, 
became the new President. 

Read our Bill of Rights. Rejoice 
in it. It is a priceless heritage. But 
remember, a guarantee on the statute 
books is not enough, It is simply a 
reminder of what can be ours if we 
value it enough to defend it against 
every attack. The man who said 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty” knew his history. 


Are We Afraid ? 
(Concluded from page 3) 
ponents have to say, but to learn how 
to correct the inequities and weak 
spots of our institutions. Democracy is 
in its infancy. It has made headway 
against a world of ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and hostile interests. Shall we 
abandon it because the road over 
which we must travel is long and 
rough? Democracy is hard: work. It 

requires stamina and courage. 
Dictatorships, on the other hand, 
feed on cowardice. They are the re- 
sult of insecurity, and the just re- 
ward of peoples who want coddling. 
This craving for excessive authority 
in government, this asking to be told 
exactly what to do and when to do 
it, is the unconscious desire of grown- 
up but still immature persons for a 
mother or father to lean on. 
Centuries of struggle, the devotion 
of millions of men and women to the 
cause of the rights of the common 
man won for us our Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights. And the editors of 
Scholastic are confident -that the 
American people won’t have them 
taken away from them—whether by 
Fascists, Communists, or by lazy old 
fogies who are afraid of democracy. 











The editors wish to acknowledge to Antioch 
aoe aan for one of the ideas expressed in this 
editorial. 
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Social Studies Section 


How the Constitution Can Be Changed 


RTICLE V of the Constitution 
provides the methods by 
which changes can be made. 
Proposals for amendment can 

be made: (1) by a two-thirds vote of 
Congress, or (2) by two-thirds of the 
state legislatures asking Congress to 
cali a national constitutional conven- 
tion which would then propose 
changes. Ratification of proposed 
amendments can be carried out either 
by the action of three-fourths of the 
state legislatures themselves or by 
that of conventions called in the state 
for that purpose. 

It is clear, therefore, that the peo- 
ple have the power to amend the Con- 
stitution by having their state legisla- 
tures apply to Congress for a national 
constitutional convention. This meth- 
od, however, has never yet been used. 


Change by Amendment 


In the hundred and forty-seven 
vears of history since the Constitution 
was made and ratified, while thou- 
sands of proposed amendments were 
introduced in Congress, only twenty- 
one were adopted. The first ten were 
ratified almost immediately after the 
original constitution went into effect. 
The Eleventh came in 1798, the 
Twelfth in 1804. For sixty-one years 
after the Twelfth, not a single change 
was made in the Constitution. Then, 
as a result of changed conditions 
caused by the Civil War, the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments were passed in rapid 


succession. After this, forty-three 
years more. elapsed before the Six- 
teenth Amendment, that providing for 
the direct election of Senators; the 
Eighteenth, imposing prohibition; the 
Nineteenth, conferring the right to 
vote upon women; the Twentieth, pro- 
viding for a change in the convening 
of Congress; and the Twenty-first, re- 
pealing the prohibition amendment. 

Careful study of this century and a 
half shows that most of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution came only 
after a long, tedious process. The 
chief reason for delay was the diffi- 
culty in persuading Congress to sub- 
mit proposals for amendment. For 
example: (a) In 1895, although Con- 
gress had passed the Income Tax Law 
and certainly a _ considerable per- 
centage of the people wanted it, the 
Supreme Court held that it was un- 
constitutional. Eighteen years elapsed 
before the Sixteenth Amendment pro- 
viding for the income tax was finally 
proposed and ratified. 

(b) Although the women’s suffrage 
amendment was introduced in Con- 
gress in 1878, not until forty-two 
years later did it become a part of the 
Constitution. 

(c) The elimination of the “‘lame- 
duck” Congress was accepted as a de- 
sirable change in our fundamental law 
many years ago. Nevertheless the 
change was not put into the Constitu- 
tion until 1933. 


During all these years, then, 
twenty-one amendments have been 
added to the Constitution. All of the 


proposals were made by a two-thirds 
vote of Congress. In only one in- 
stance, the Twenty-first Amendment, 
did the people directly ratify the pro- 
posal through state conventions 
elected for the specific purpose. 


Advantages of a Convention 


Many political scientists agree that 
the only adequate method of revision 
of the Constitution is by means of a 
new national constitutional conven- 
tion. They insist that direct popular 
participation by the people as a whole, 
although it may be awkward and diffi- 
cult, is the only way of producing a 
really thorough revision. Granted, 
these scholars say, that it would be 
slow and expensive and that without 
doubt it would produce conflicts, 
nevertheless there seems no other 
method that will bring about adequate 
revision of the Constitution. 

Since the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the states must request such a con- 
vention, local groups of the people 
would have to exert pressure upon 
their legislatures to force them to 
ask Congress to call a constitutional 
convention. For this to happen, there 
must be systematic adult education, 
and public opinion must be focussed 
on the problem. 

If such a convention were called it 
appears that the people could propose 
whatever changes they wished, except 
that a state could not be deprived of 
its representation in the Senate with- 
out its consent. 

















ARTICLE I siiee a 
igious Establishment Prohibited, Free- 
- “jem of Speech, of the Press, and 
Right to Petition 
Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances. 
ARTICLE II 
Right to Keep and Bear Arms 
A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. 
ARTICLE III 
No Soldier to Be Quartered in Homes 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be 
quartered in any house without the con- 
sent of the owner, nor in time of war but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


Right of Search and Seizure ; 
The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers; and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported 


The Bill of Rights (First Ten Amendments 





by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 

Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 

and Punishment—Private Property 

Not to Be Taken Unless, Etc. 

No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or other infamous crime unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 


ARTICLE VI 

Right to Speedy Trial, Witness, Etc. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory 


of the Constitution) 








process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII 
Right of Trial by Jury 


In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, 
the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of 
the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel 
Punishments Prohibited 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 


Rule of Coustruction of Constitution 
The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 
ARTICLE X 


Rights of States Under Constitution 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“My wish is that the convention may 
adopt no temporizing expedients, but 
probe the defects of the Constitution to 
the bottom, and provide a: radical cure.” 
(Letter, while serving as chairman of the 
Constitutional Convention, June, 1787.) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


“They that can give up essential liberty 
to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” (Historical 
Review of Pennsylvania, Motto 1759.) 


SAMUEL ADAMS 


“Driven from every other corner of the 
earth, freedom of thought and the right 
of private judgment in matters of con- 
science direct their course to this happy 
country as their last asylum.” (Speech, 
Philadelphia, August 1, 1776.) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“Some men look at Constitutions with 
sanctimonious reverence, and deem them 


like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to 
be touched. They ascribe to the men of 
the preceding age a wisdom more than 
human and suppose what they did to be 


beyond amendment. . . . Laws and insti- 
tutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind... . . We 
might as well require a man to wear the 
coat that fitted him as a boy, as civilized 
society to remain ever under the regime 
of their ancestors.” (Writings, Vol. XV, 
p. 40.) 

“No government ought to be without 
censors; where the press is free none ever 
will.” (Writings, Vol. VIII, p. 406.) 


JOHN MARSHALL 


“The government of the union, then, is 
emphatically and truly a government of 
the people. In form and substance it 
emanates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them, and are to be exercised 
directly on them and for their benefit.” 
(Case of McCullock vs. Md., 1819.) 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


“Certain it is, that popular, constitu- 
tional liberty, as we enjoy it, appears, in 
the present state of the world, as sure and 
stable a basis for government to rest upon, 
as any government of enlightened states 
can find, or does find. Certain it is, that, 
in these times of so much popular knowl- 
edge, and so much popular activity, these 
governments which do not admit the 
people to partake in their administration 
but keep them under and beneath, sit on 
materials for an explosion, which may 
take place at any moment, and blow them 
into a thousand atoms.” (Speech in New 
York, 1831, from Writings and Speeches, 
Vol. Il, p. 56.) 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 


“A power has risen up in the govern- 
ment greater than the people themselves, 


consisting of many and various and pow- 
erful interests . . . held together by the 
cohesive power of the vast surplus in the 
banks.” (Speech, U. 8S. Senate, May 27, 
1836.) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“This country with its institutions be- 
longs to the people who inhabit it. When- 
ever they shall grow weary of the existing 
government, they can exercise their con- 
stitutional right of amending it, or their 
revolutionary right to dismember or over- 
throw it. (First Inaugural Address, 
Mar. 4, 1861.) 

“No good thing has been or can be en- 
joyed by us without having first cost 
labor. And inasmuch as most good things 
are produced by labor, it follows that all 
such things of right belong to those whose 
labor has produced them. But it has so 
happened, in all ages of the world, that 
some have labored, and others have with- 
out labor enjoyed a large proportion of 
the fruits. This is wrong, and should not 
continue. To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor, or as nearly 
as possible, is a worthy object of any 
good government.” (Nicolay and Hay, 
“Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works,” Vol. 
I, p. 92.) 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


“The communism of combined wealth and 
capital, the outgrowth of overweening cu- 
pidity and selfishness which assiduously 
undermines the justice and integrity of 
free institutions, is not less dangerous than 
the communism of oppressed poverty and 
toil which, exasperated by injustice and 
discontent, attacks with wild disorder the 
citadel of misrule.” (Annual Message, 
1888.) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“We demand that big business give 
people a square deal.” (Private Letter.) 


WOODROW WILSON 


“We have forgotten the very principle 
of our origin, if we have forgotten how 
to object, how to resist, how to agitate, 
how to pull down and build up, even to 
the extent of revolutionary practices, if it 
be necessary to readjust matters.” (The 
New Freedom, 1913.) 


JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES 


“Fear of serious injury cannot alone 
justify suppression of free speech and 
assembly. Men feared witches and burned 
women. It is the function of speech to 
free men from the bondage of irrational 
fears. To justify suppression of free 
speech there must be reasonable ground to 
fear that serious evil will result if free 
speech is practiced. ... 

“Those who won our independence by 
revolution were not cowards. They did 
not fear political change. They did not 
exalt order at the cost of liberty. To 


courageous, self-reliant men, with confi- 
dence in the power of free and fearless 
reasoning applied through the process of 
popular government, no danger flowing 
from speech can be deemed clear and 
present, unless the incidence of the evil 
apprehended is so imminent that it may 
befall before there is opportunity for full 
discussion.” (Dissenting opinion in Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney case involving Crim- 
inal Syndicalism law.) 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


“But [ count it a most serious mistake 
to proceed, not against individuals charged 
with violation of law, but against masses 
of our citizens combined for political 
action, by denying them the only resource 
of peaceful government; that is, action by 
the ballot box and through duly elected 
representatives in legislative bodies.” 
(Statement protesting expulsion of So- 
cialist legislators from N. Y. Assembly, 
1919.) 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


“No practice of government has been 
followed so often and with such uniform 
results as the practice of attempting to 
stamp out by force the expression of ideas 
and doctrines condemned by official au- 
thority or by temporary majorities. In 
every case, under every form of govern- 
ment, at all times and in all places, such 
repression has, in the end, increased and 
strengthened the very evils against which 
it was directed.” (Speech before the 
American Bar Association, August 1920.) 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


“Political progress results from the 
clash of conflicting opinions. The public 
assertion of an erroneous doctrine is per- 
haps the surest way to disclose the error 
and make it evident to the electorate. 
And it is a distinct disservice to the state 
to impose for the utterance of a mis- 
guided opinion, such extreme punishment 
as may tend to deter, in proper cases, that 
full and free discussion of political issues 
which is a fundamental of democracy.” 
(Statement on releasing political prison- 
ers, 1923.) 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


“The governments of the past could 
fairly be characterized as devices for main- 
taining in perpetuity the place and posi- 
tion of certain privileged classes. . . . The 
Government of the United States is a 
device for maintaining in perpetuity the 
rights of the people, with the ultimate 
extinction of all privileged classes.” 
(Speech, Philadelphia, September 25, 1924.) 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


“To stay experimentation in things so- 
cial and economic is a grave responsibility. 
Denial of the right to experiment may be 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Reading List on the 


Constitution 


Beard, Charles A. & Mary. The. Rise 
of American Civilization. Macmillan, 1930. 
Easily the best short United States his- 
tory that has ever appeared. The parts 
on the Constitution are particularly well 
done. 

Beard, Charles A. An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United 
States. Macmillan, 1913. Research on the 
economic forces which influenced the 
framing of the Constitution. For advanced 
students. 

Beck, James M. The Constitution of the 
United States. Doran. The story of the 
convention of 1787 and its discussions, by 
a conservative authority on the Consti- 
tution. 

Beveridge, Albert J. The Life of John 
Marshall (4 vols.) Houghton Mifflin. A 
famous biography by a writer-statesman. 

Bowers, Claude G. Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton. Houghton Mifflin. Interesting ac- 
count of the differences in political philos- 
ophy between these two men. 

Bryce, James. The American Common- 
wealth. -Macmillan. An Englishman wrote 
one of the best studies of American gov- 
ernment. You ought to know this book. 

Channing, Edward. History of the 
United States. 8 vols. Macmillan. Defini- 
tive long work. 

Farrand, Max. The Framing of the 
Constitution. Yale Univ. Press. Readable 
work based on records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787. 

Federalist, The. Essays by Madison, 
Hamilton and Jay (Lodge’s edition). The 
story of what happened, by the people 
who made it happen. 

Fiske, John. The Critical Period of 
American, History. Houghton Mifflin. A 
famous but biased account of the period 
of the Constitution. 

Huberman, Leo. We the People. Har- 
pers, 19382. This book written for young 
people has a chapter devoted to the 
making of the Constitution. 

Leigh, Randolph. The Citadel of Free- 
dom. Putnam. 

Martin, Charles E. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Constitution. 

Morison, S. E., ed. Sources and Docu- 
ments Illustrating the American Revolu- 
tion, 1764-1788. Oxford University Press, 
1923. A valuable collection of source ma- 
terial. 

Rugg, Harold. An Introduction to 
Problems of American Culture. Ginn & Co. 
Readers of Scholastic know the excellent 
work of Dr. Rugg. 

Story, Joseph. A Familiar Exposition 


of the Constitution. Harper. By a great 
jurist. 
Warren, Charles. Congress, the Consti- 


tution, and the Supreme Court. This 
lawyer emphasizes the relationship be- 
tween the Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution. 

Wilson, Woodrow. Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in the United States. Columbia 
Univ. Press. President Wilson was one of 
America’s greatest historians. 

* - * 


Government publications which can be 
obtained by writing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., are: 

Publication No. 539, giving the full text 
of the Constitution in large type. 5c. 

_ Proposed Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion since 1889, by M. A. Musmanno. 30c. 

Text of speech by Lex King Souter, of 
Liberty, Mo., who won the national inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest on the con- 
stitution, held in Los Angeles, June 20, 
_ Reprint from Congressional Record, 
e. 
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The Lost Rider 


Paul Revere's Forgotten Companion 
By Norman C. Schlichter 


O seldom do we hear of Paul 

Revere’s friend and associate on 

that memorable night of April 

18, 1775, that he may almost 
be called the lost rider. 

It will be easier to remember him 
because of the current fame of former 
Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, who 
is a direct descendant of this earlier 
patriot, Rufus Dawes. 

Young Mister Dawes, for he was 
but thirty then, and Paul Revere, were 
selected by Dr. Joseph Warren that 
well-known April night, to carry John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams, then in 
hiding at Lexington, the news that 
the British planned to seize them as 
“rebels’” and also take possession of 
military stores, if any, in the little 
town. 

These two riders were wisely in- 
structed to take different roads so 
that, should one be caught, the other 
might possibly get through safely. 

Revere and Dawes met each other 
at Arlington and rode together from 
there to Lexington. Their message 
delivered, they then decided to push 
on to Concord, thinking that the 
British also had designs on it. But as 
everyone knows who knows there were 
two riders, the British stopped them, 
but they broke away and managed to 
get back safely to Boston and friends. 

Miss Helen F. More thinks that it 
was the unpoetical name “Dawes” 


bid Hae alg ea 


. which Dawes neglected to do. 





An old print of Rufus Dawes 


that led to his being unremembered 
and unsung, as shown by her poem, 
quoted in full in The Youth’s Com- 
panion of January 22, 1925. I give 
the first stanza of her four: 


I am a wandering, bitter shade. 
Never of me was hero made; 

Poets have never sung my praise; 
Nobody crowned my brow with bays; 
And if you ask me the fatal cause, 
I answer, only “My name was Dawes.” 


But the Companion editors venture 
a sounder reason why Longfellow 
wrote only of Revere. They think it 
was because Revere took the trouble 
to write out an account of his ride, 
This 
was a case, so far as fame goes, where 
it paid to jot it down. 

And for personal bravery, Rufus 
Dawes has exploits to his credit that 
make him fully a match of Paul 
Revere’s in this also. 

I am not so sure that the name 
Dawes is entirely unpoetical, either. 
Why not try your hand at a new 
ballad of this joint ride, and start it 
with the line, “Revere and Dawes !— 
Oh, how they rode!” Or with the lines, 


Oh, how they rode !—Revere and 
Dawes, 
Hearts as one in a common cause! 
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Shackles on Liberty Around the World 


Random Samples of Repression—Some Ridiculous, Some Tragic. 


Europe 


(From the Christian Science Monitor, October 17, 
1934.) ° 


“Newspapers of nearly 400,000,000 Eu- 
ropeans are muzzled—some completely, 
others partially—by governmental censor- 
ship, according to a continent-wide investi- 
gation just concluded by the Christian 
Science Monitor in 27 European coun- 
tries. 

“Of Europe’s 512,000,000 citizens, almost 
three-quarters—73 per cent, to be exact— 
are under some form of press censorship, 
the Monitor learns. In 16 out of 27 coun- 
tries the dissemination of news for home 
and foreign consumption is carefully con- 
trolled by the authorities.” 


Germany 


(Quotations from the Nasi press, compiled by John 
Gunther in The Nation, February 6, 1935.) 
“Christ cannot possibly have been a 

Jew. I don’t have to prove that scien- 

tifically. It is a fact."—Dr. Goebbels, 

Minister of Propaganda. 

“The creator of mankind appeared 2,000 
years ago in the form of Christ. Today 
God reveals himself to the German people 
again in the form of Hitler.”"—Welt des 
Kaufmanns, trade paper. 

“We begin with the child as soon as he 
is three years old. As soon as he begins 
to think, he gets a little flag put in his 
hand, then follows the school, the Hitler 
Jugend, the S.A., and military training. 
We do not let him go; and when all this 
is past, then comes the Arbeitsfront and 
takes him up again and doesn’t let him 
go till the grave, whether he likes it or 
not.”—Dr. Robert Ley, chief of Nazi.trade 
unions. 

“The idea of National Socialism is an 
accomplishment of the human soul that 
ranks with the Parthenon, the Sistine Ma- 
donna, and the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven.”—Dr. Alfred Rosenberg. 

“Dr. Ludwig Cohn, after twenty-five 
years of service in caring for the blind in 
Lower Silesia (Dr. Cohn has himself been 
blind since early youth) has been dis- 
missed from his post because he is not an 
Aryan.—Breslau newspaper. 


Italy 


(From “Irattan Inteccectuats Unper Fascism” 
—Facts and Documents published by the League 
for Industrial Democracy, New York City.) 
“Arturo Toscanini, the greatest orches- 

tral conductor of the present day, was 
assaulted by the Fascists at Bologna on 
May 14, 1931, for having refused to open 
his concert with the Fascist hymn. The 
Roman daily La Tribuna, of May 20, re- 
ferring to the incident, remarked that “a 
box on the ear (it was in reality a case of 
many blows) may sometimes provoke salu- 
tary effects, and foremost of all, that of 
re-affirming resoundingly that the petty 
formula of art for art’s sake is no longer 
tolerable. 

“It is our ineradicable conviction that 
art, science and culture, gifts which nature 
has conferred with special generosity upon 
our country, may and must be represented 
throughout the world only by those who 
are purely and definitely Italian.” (This 
quotation appeared in “Resto del Carlino,” 
October 30, 1931.) 

(From New York Times, September 30, 1934.) 


“The Italian Cabinet recently decreed 
that military training for all males shall 
begin at the age of 8, both in youth or- 


ganizations and in schools, and shall con- 
tinue until the age of 33, ten years after 
the completion of compulsory military 
service.” 
(Rome: Oct. 30, 1934 (A. P.) dispatch.) 
“Premier Benito Mussolini today car- 
ried the Fascist education of youth one 
step nearer to the cradle by creating the 
Wolf Balilla organization for boys between 
the ages of six and eight years. The 
present Balilla organization begins at the 
age of eight and runs to 14 years. The 
Wolf Balillas wear black shirts and gray 
and green shorts.” 


Mexico 
(By . eee to N. Y. Herald Tribune, February 


Mexico City—“The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has rejected a proposed reader for 
grammar schools because the book contains 
a picture of a dog which is too ‘bourgeois’.” 

“The dog shown, the newspaper La 
Prensa explained today, was a highly bred 
animal, well groomed and well fed and 
with a ribbon around its neck. These 
facts were sufficient to cause the official 
text book commission to pronounce it ‘not 
a proletarian dog’ and to declare the 
entire illustration ‘bourgeois.’ ” 


; Russia 


Soviet officials believe that “religion is 
the opium of the people,” which explains 
the following story, later denied by the 
Russians. 

(Wireless to The New York Times, Riga, Jan. 1 

—London Times Dispatch. 

“As a result of the recent broadcasting 
by the powerful Comintern station at 
Moscow of a phonographic recording of 
the voice of Paul Robeson, the American 
Negro, singing the spiritual ‘Steal Away 
to Jesus,’ six prominent Soviet wireless 
officials and announcers have been re- 
moved from their posts. 

“An investigation was made at Moscow 
radio stations and it disclosed, according 
to the Soviet press, the disquieting fact 
that a ‘class enemy had found his way 
to a Soviet microphone,’ that he was work- 
ing ‘literally under our very noses,’ and 
that his ‘impudent sallies are an insidi- 
ous form of anti-Soviet propaganda,’ ” 
(From the Atlantic Monthly, October, 1935, in an 

article “Government by Terror,” by William 

Henry Chamberlin.) 

“Julius Rozinsky was formerly an em- 
ployee in the service of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs. In the autumn of 
1929 his father-in-law, an elderly man who 
had been refused permission to join his 
family in Riga, made an attempt to cross 
the frontiér illegally and was caught. 
Shortly after this, Rozinsky himself was 
arrested; and in the spring of 1930 the 
old man, whose crime was his desire to 
join his family, and Rozinsky, who may 
have been suspected of knowing of the 
plan without reporting it to the authori- 
ties, were both shot without publicity and 
without any kind of open trial.” 


America 


A striker tells his experience in a mine 
strike in Carbon County, New Mexico. 


(From The Nation, Feb. 28, 1934.) 


“In the mining camps everything costs 
thirty to fifty cents more than in the 
shops outside. There was a strike led by 
the National Miners’ Union against starva- 
tion wages. When the Union came to 
Carbon County they had to take the 
criminal-syndicalism law off the shelf and 
scrape off the dust with a shovel. It was 
so ancient. They arrested our leaders 
and beat them up. One man was taken 
ninety miles out into the desert and left to 
die. When he was brought into the near- 
est town he had to have a bodyguard 
around him all the time. The cops had 
tear gas, machine-guns, billy clubs, and 
butts of rifles, and they used them on 
women as well as men. Martial law was 
declared. We couldn’t hold a dance to 
collect relief for our starving comrades. 
Our leaders were thrown into jail. They 
beat us up daily.” 

(From the New Republic for November 21, 1934.) 
Mrs. R. W. Alling of Atlanta, Georgia, 

and three others, were arrested charged 
with ‘inciting to insurrection against the 
lawful authority. When Chief of Police 
Parker found a copy of Liberty magazine 
on one of the defendants he was sure that 
he had the goods on his prisoners. ‘Any 
magazine with the word “liberty” on it, 
must, the Chief explained, be commu- 
nistic.’ ” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling is the author of “The Red 
Network—A Who's Who and Handbook of 
Radicalism for Patriots’ (privately published). 
Among the “radical” organizations listed in 
it 1s: 

The National Education Association, of 
which it states: “Radical educational as- 
sociation which fostered the National Save 
Our Schools Committee; affiliated with 
National Council for Prevention of War.” 

Among prominent Americans listed as 
“dangerous reds” are: Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; Eva Le Gallienne, actress; 
Stuart Chase, economist and _ author; 
Charles A. Beard, historian; Grace Ab- 
bott, former Chief of U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; Jane Addams, head of Hull House 
(one and a half pages devoted to her 
“nefarious” activities); Thornton Wilder, 
author of The Bridge of San Luis Rey; 
Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota; 
Glenn Frank, president, University of 
Wisconsin and prominently mentioned for 
Republican Presidential nomination; Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister of 
Riverside Church, New York City; Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley, President of Mt. Holy- 
oke College; Father John A. Ryan, of 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho; Carl Van Doren, 
author and editor; Lorado Taft, sculptor; 
Edna Millay, poet; William Allen White 
(see page 22); Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, Methodist Episcopal; Dr. Henry N. 
McCracken, President of Vassar College; 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, President Uni- 
yersity of Chicago; Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of Interior; Zona Gale, author of 
Friendship Village; Walter Dill Scott, 
President of Northwestern University; 
Donald Richberg, NRA _ administrator; 
Frank Murphy, Governor General of the 
Philippines; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Roscoe Pound, Dean, 
Harvard Law School; Fiorello La Guar- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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President O.K.’s New Philippine Constitution 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

has» signed the newly framed 

Constitution of the Philippine 

Islands. This goes into effect 
as provided in the Tydings-McDuffie 
Philippine Independence Act, upon 
approval of the document by the 
Filipino people, who are to vote for 
or against the new system of govern- 
ment this summer. Upon their ap- 
proval the Philippine Islands become a 
commonwealth government, with only 
a slender attachment to the United 
States, through the person of a High 
Commissioner instead of, as at pres- 
ent, a Governor-General. In _ ten 
years, on July 4, 1945, if all goes 
well on both sides of the Pacific, the 
Philippine Islands will become a fully 
independent nation, a sovereign re- 
public. But within that ten-year pe- 
riod, the island government and the 
United States government will be able 
to work out needed. modifications of 
the original plan. 

“The Philippine Constitution,” ac- 
cerding to the statement given out by 
the Philippine Legislative Commission 
and the Philippine Resident Commis- 
sioners, “provides for a republican 
form of government modeled after 
that of the United States. It places 
the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of affairs in the islands in the 
hands of the Filipino people, subject 
only to such supervision in matters 


affecting foreign affairs and in specific 
instances concerning fiscal policy as is 
required to safeguard the continuing 
responsibilities of the United States 
in that country.” 

Under the new document, the 
islands are to be governed by a Presi- 
dent and a Vice-President; there is to 
be a Senate of 120 members and a 
Supreme Court. The Vice-President 
has no specific duties, but can be a 
member of the Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent serves for six years and cannot 
succeed himself. His salary is $15,- 
000; the Vice-President’s $7,500 and 


a Senator’s, $2,500. Only a two- 
thirds vote of the Supreme Court can 
make a law or treaty unconstitutional. 
It is provided that woman suffrage 
goes into effect if, within two years, 
300,000 women approve it. The Con- 
stitution guarantees the right of as- 
sembly, freedom of the press and of 
worship, and authorizes the State to 
provide compulsory arbitration in dis- 
putes between capital and labor. It 
limits land holdings and provides. for 
the conservation and use of all natural 
resources. It writes into fundamen- 
tal law the clause from the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact “renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy.” 
President Roosevelt affixed his sig- 
nature to the document at the White 
House in the presence of a large 
number of American and Filipino per- 
sonages, including Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Philippine Senate, 
who is generally expected to be elected 
the first president, Secretaries Hull 
and Dern, and Frank Murphy, Gov- 
ernor-General of the islands. The in- 








A contrast in development in the Philip- 

pine Islands. Left—Igorot tribesmen, head- 

hunting warriors of northern Luzon. 
Below—Philippine- school boys. 


sular legislature was then called into special 
session to formulate the rules to govern the 
plebiscite. Assuming that the people approve 
the Constitution, machinery must be organ- 
ized for the election of the new governing 
officials so that, by mid-November, the new 
governmental set-up will be functioning, with 
Mr. Murphy continuing to represent Wash- 
ington as High Commissioner. The inaugura- 
tion of the new form of government will be 
made known to the world following the elec- 
tions by a proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States terminating the old 
form of government. 


‘. = Ll” 

President Roosevelt signing the proposed Constitution for the Philippines. Left to right, 

seated: Secretary of War George Dern, President Roosevelt, and Manuel L. Quezon, 

President of the Philippine Senate. Left to right, standing: Frank Murphy, Governor- 

General of the Philippines; Secretary of State Cordell Hull; Senator Key Pitman, of 

Nevada; Miguel C no, mber of the Philippine constitution committee; Pedro 
Guevara, Philippine Residential Commissioner, and Manuel Roxas. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


War Clouds & °° 3; 


Foreign Secretary, and Anthony Eden, 
Lord Privy Seal, flew to Berlin to see 
Adolf Hitler, Chancellor-President of 
Germany, about ways and means for as- 
suring the peace of Europe. After two 
days of conversation, most of which time 
was taken up in what the New York 
Times describes as “a long, detailed and 
frank monologue” by Herr Hitler, Sir 
John went back to London to report to 
the British Cabinet, in confidence, and to 
the House of Commons, publicly, while 
Mr. Eden went on to Moscow, Warsaw 
and Prague. Mr. Eden found the diplo- 
matic atmosphere in the capital of the 
Soviets much more cordial and even heard 
Maxim Litvinoff, Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, propose a toast in Soviet cham- 
pagne to the health of King George V. 
He conferred with Stalin, who argued for 
British support to Russia in Europe and 
the Far East. 

Sir Johns task was a little more diffi- 
cult. He found out what Germany 
wanted, but he failed to win any conces- 
sions from Germany, which is not to say 
that any other foreign Secretary would 
have found Herr Hitler more yielding. 
Upon his return to London he conferred 
with the British Cabinet, and went over 
to Buckingham Palace for a talk with the 
King. The nature of those conversations 
may be guessed at from the extraordinary 


offensive was Herr Hitler's. Germany 
asks no other nation’s permission, nor that 
of the League of Nations, to abrogate 
the military clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty. Germany’s equality in arms must 
be accepted as an accomplished fact, be- 
yond the possibility of revision. Conscrip- 
tion will give Germany a basic army of 
550,000 men, not 500,000. Germany al- 
ready has more planes than England. 
Germany won territorial or colonial conces- 
sions for returningto the League of Nations. 

Among other things Hitler is believed, 
on good authority, to have told Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Eden are: 

Germany will not consider a Danubian 
pact containing a clause against inter- 
ference in Austria. He will not forcibly 
annex Austria, but asserts that “inter- 
ference” cannot be satisfactorily defined 
and will not pledge himself against efforts 
for Anschluss, or economic union. He ad- 
vocates a plebiscite to determine the 
wishes of the Austrian people with re- 
spect to joining Germany. 

Germany will not accept the Eastern 
zocarno pact even if its provisions for 
mutual assistance against an aggressor 
are made optional with each of the signers. 

According to other reports the Reichs- 
fuehrer demanded also a navy for Ger- 
many of 400,000 tons; the return of a 
strip of Czechoslovak territory containing 
some 3,500,000 Germans; and an air force 
the equivalent of England’s or France’s, 

the common level to be de- 





From the Washington Post 
“THE ROAD BACK” 


brief statement with which Sir John, the 
following day, attempted to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the House of Commons: “A 
considerable divergence of opinion be- 
tween the two governments was revealed 
in the conversations, but the result of 
the meeting was undoubtedly valuable, as 
both sides are able clearly to understand 
their respective viewpoints—a process in- 
dispensable to any further progress.” 
Despite Sir John’s secrecy about what 
happened during the Berlin talks, the 
main outlines are generally known. The 





termined by the air strength 
of Soviet Russia. A _ re- 
port that Germany had de- 
manded the return of the 
Polish Corridor was later 
denied, but it is considered 
of great significance that 
Poland, which, it was be- 
lieved, had moved out of 
the orbit of French influence 
into that of German, has 
entered a formal diplomatic 
objection to Germany’s rein- 
troduction of conscription. 

The German attitude ap- 
pears to be dominated by 
fear and hatred of Russia, 
an attitude obviously shared 
by Russia with respect to 
Germany. Herr Hitler in- 
timated that Britain should 
form a bloc against the 
Soviet, in which case Ger- 
many would join. Russia, 
said Hitler, is not a true 
friend of peace, which is 
what Russia has been say- 
ing about Germany. Rus- 
sia’s chief aim is to make 
Europe communistic, in 
which effort it is pledged to 
fight against Fascism in 
Germany and _ elsewhere. 
Russia’s only motive in join- 
ing the League of Nations 
and in subscribing to the 
mutual assistance pacts is to 
protect her Western front, 
and Germany, said Hitler, is not going to 


play Russia’s game. 
Mi Anger is at a high pitch 

eme. in Germany because a 
military tribunal in Kaunas, Lithuania, 
sentenced to death before a firing squad 
four Nazis who had been found guilty of 
plotting to seize the tiny state of Memel 
through an invasion of Storm Troopers. 
They had been found guilty also of mur- 
dering a fellow-Nazi whom they had sus- 
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MAP OF THE MEMEL DISTRICT 


pected of betraying their plans to the 
Lithuanian authorities. Of the 126 Nazis 
placed on trial, 30 were acquitted, and of 
the 96 found guilty, two were sentenced 
to life terms. Memel is a former Ger- 
man territory placed under control of 
the Allies by the Treaty of Versailles, but 
later handed over to Lithuania. 

When the news of the verdict reached 
Berlin, Hitler was conferring with Sir 
John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
and the Reichsfuehrer seized upon it as 
an example of injustice to Germany. Sir 
John pointed out that in the English view 
the verdict presented a res adjudicata, 
meaning a matter finally decided on by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, while the 
Lithuanians point out that if they had 
followed the method Germany pursued 
with respect to General Schleicher and 
others who had been shot down in cold 
blood on suspicion that they had cor- 
responded with foreign powers, many 
more of the Nazis on trial would have re- 
ceived the death sentence. 

German opinion threatened the imme- 
diate severing of diplomatic relations and 
the boycotting of every Lithuanian in 
Germany. The Lithuanian Legation in 
Berlin kad to be guarded by police from 
a threatening mob, while officials have 
been receiving threats, the writer of one 
of them swearing that he would kill one 
Lithuanian official for every German exe- 
cuted. This letter was written in blood. 
The intensity of German feeling has been 
whipped up by the governmental-con- 
trolled radio stations and newspapers and 
such government-supported groups as the 
National League for Germanism Abroad, 
not to mention the National Socialists. 

Later news from Kaunas indicated that 
none of the convicted Nazis would be 
executed and that many of the prison sen- 
tences would be lightened, once their de- 
terrent purpose has been served. The 
German press virtually suppressed the fact 
that thirty of the accused had been 
acquitted and tended to ignore such dam- 
aging evidence against the “martyrs” as 
the confessions several of them made. 

There is no doubt that Lithuania has 
been frightened. It is reported that she 
has been increasing her armament pur- 
chases from France, paying in goods. 
Police leaves in Memel have been can- 
celled and Lithuanian border police have 
been put in a state of “alarm readiness.” 
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Poland is now operat- 
P. ola ha’ water ; new Con- 


stitution, one that gives the President 
such dictatorial powers that Marshal Pil- 
sudski who previously had spurned the 
office, is now ready to accept the presi- 
dential chair. The Constitution carries 
out the Marshal’s theory that although 
democracy is a good thing it can de- 
feat itself through maintaining too nice a 
balance of authority between the execu- 
tive, the parliamentary, and the judicial 
branches. In Poland’s new fundamental 
law the executive is given the power to 
act without consultation or the necessity 
of working out compromises between 
groups. 

The President has the power to ap- 
point and dismiss Premiers without re- 
quiring Parliament’s permission. He has 
similar power with respect to the en- 
tire cabinet, the head of the Supreme 
Court, the commander-in-chief of the 
army. He has the power to declare war 
and to make peace, as well as to con- 
clude treaties with foreign powers. He 
has the right to dissolve Parliament as 
often as he wishes. He may name one- 
third of the Senate, and may name one of 
two candidates to succeed himself. 

Marshal Pilsudski’s personal prestige is 
such that he has been exercising powers 
similar to these almost since May, 1926, 
when he became boss of the government, 
and this Constitution will simply enable 
him to carry on constitutionally after he 
has assumed the office of President. The 
chief objection to the new law within 
Poland is based on the ground that some 
day a man of smaller calibre will be 
given powers that only a Pilsudski has 
the right to exercise. 

After the law had been put through 
the Senate and lower house, the Sejm, the 
cabinet resigned, not in protest but as a 
matter of form, and President Ignace 
Moscicki commissioned Col. Walery Sla- 
wek, former Premier, to form a new 
government. When this has been done, 
Col. Slawek is expected to move toward 
inaugurating a new electoral law as the 
final preliminary to the operation of the 
government under the new constitution, 
which will then displace the liberal docu- 
ment of 1921. 


Belgium To Dr. Paul Van 


Zeeland, an economist 
greatly taken with the Roosevelt New 
Deal theories, has been entrusted the 
task of guiding little Belgium through the 
troubled waters of devaluation after the 
fall of the Theunis government (Schol., 
Apr. 6). Dr. Van Zeeland has formed a 
cabinet of National Union, he himself be- 
coming Premier and Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. The cabinet includes mem- 
bers of almost all parties and particular 
significance is attached to the fact that 
the Socialist, Henry de Man, is to be in 
charge of Public Works and Unemploy- 
ment. The flight of capital continues, a 
limit has been placed on the amount of 
Belgian money one may take out of the 
country, and the value of the Belgian 
franc, the belga, continues to fall. Be- 
fore Dr. Van Zeeland had been four 
days in office, his government was com- 
pelled to suspend the gold standard and 
announce to Parliament the devaluation 
of the belga from 25 to 30 percent. 





No Issue Next Week 


Because of the Easter holidays, there will 
be no issue of Scholastic next week. The 
annual Student-Written number will be 
dated April 27, 





“RIPE BANANAS 


ave a good 


natural food for 
track athletes” 



















Says Clyde Littlefield 
Track Coach 
University of Texas 


“| have found bananas a good natural food 
for track athletes while in training. They 
supply bulk food value and energy, and 
when eaten ripe are an excellent source of 
easily digested natural fruit sugars, which 


are mildly laxative.” 


Long drawn out, grueling athletic contests 
create a demand among athletes for muscle 
fuel. Bananas meet this demand by supply- 
ing both quick and lasting energy. Fully 
ripe bananas are easily digested, and their 
natural flavor appeals to nearly everyone. 


SEND FOR FREE TRAINING BOOKLET 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S 4-13-35 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, “HOW TO 
MAKE THAT TEAM.” 

















PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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Special Offer 
TO 


SCHOLASTIC 
Readers 


For a limited time only we are 
able to offer a combination of 
NEW OUTLOOK and HEALTH 
DIGEST at a great saving in price. 


NEW OUTLOOK 


A monthly magazine for thinkers. 
Discusses the events of today 
which make the news of tomorrow. 


To read NEW OUTLOOK is to 
keep ahead of the news and in 
touch with the forces which are 
remaking the world politically, 
economically and _ scientifically. 
The most talked of magazine in 
America. 


25cacopy $3.00 a year 


HEALTH DIGEST 


A monthly magazine of 84 pages 
containing in easy-to-read style a 
digest of all the worth-while ar- 
ticles on health appearing cur- 
rently in other magazines. 


HEALTH DIGEST is non-techni- 


cal, interesting and _ instructive. 


25cacopy $3.00 a year 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


NEW OUTLOOK 6 Mo.... $1.50 
HEALTH DIGEST 6 Mo... . $1.50 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


Address all orders to 


NEW OUTLOOK 
515 Madison Ave. N. Y. C. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Work Relief 1»- United 


States Senate 
paid Huey Long the greatest compliment 
of. his career by rushing through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s $4,800,000,000 work relief 
resolution during the absence from Wash- 
ington of the Senator from Louisiana. In 
order to do it before he could return 
and start filibustering again, the Senate 
passed the bill with a rider authorizing the 
Thomas plan for the remonetization of 
silver, by means of which the currency 
could be inflated by a billion dollars. 

A conference of the House and Senate 
chopped .off the silver inflation rider and 
“satisfactorily” adjusted other amend- 
ments which both houses had tacked on 
to the measure in passing it. Nothing re- 
mained but for the conference report to 
go through the process of being accepted 
in the two houses and then proceed on its 
way to the President’s desk for signa- 
ture, when Harold L. Ickes, P.W.A di- 
rector and one of the four men slated to 
administer the work relief fund, raised 
the cry of “joker in the bill.” 

In an obscure amendment upon which 
the Congress conferees had agreed it is 
provided that at least one-third of the 
$900,000,000 allocated for non-Federal 
projects must be used for employment. 
Senator Glass and others had proposed 
that the minimum share of labor wages 
out of this fund should be at least 50 per 
cent. The Ickes objection to the amend- 
ment is* based on the fact that in such 
projects as slum clearance and rural elec- 
trification, the bulk of the expenditure 
must go for sites and materials. Insis- 
tence upon this amendment, therefore, 
might seriously hinder the execution of 
such projects. 

The four men who are to have charge 
of expenditures under the work relief plan 
are: Secretary Ickes, in charge of public 
works; Rexford G. Tugwell, under-Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in charge of the land 
use program, including soil erosion, rural 
rehabilitation and possibly the Mississippi 
Valley development; Harry L. Hopkins, 
Emergency Relief Administrator, — in 
charge of all housing activities; and Rear 
Admiral Christian J. Peoples, who will be 
in charge of supervising expenditures. An 
advisory council is also contemplated, with 
a place on it reserved for General Rob- 
ert E. Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck 


& Co. 
G. O The Republicans are or- 
° ° e ganizing for the cam- 
paign of 1936. Hats already are being 
thrown into the ring for the 1936 nomina- 
tion, notably those of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gov. Harold G. Hoffman 
of New Jersey. The Republicans are en- 
couraged by the possibility that the 
emergence of a third party may split the 
vote that would go to President Roosevelt 
and thus elect the Republican nominee; 
they are encouraged also by the decline 
in the President’s prestige and by the 
slackening of his control over Congress. 
The Republican Party, in other words, is 
sitting up and taking nourishment. 

The platform under which the Repub- 
lican Party will probably make its appeal 
to voters was sketched in a “call to arms” 
issued by former President Hoover, who, 
in a letter to the California Republican 
Assembly, declared: 

“The American people have directly be- 
fore them the issue of maintaining and 
perfecting our system of orderly individ- 
ual liberty under constitutionally con- 
ducted government, or of rejecting it in 
favor of the newly created system of regi- 


mentation and bureaucratic domination 
in which men and women are not masters 
of government, but are the pawns or de- 
pendents of a centralized and potentially 
self-perpetuating government.” Mr. Hoover 
also listed eleven evil consequences which 
have sprung from the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration’s attempt to spur recovery. 

Immediately upon the publication of the 
Hoover letter, there was a great buzz of 
activity in Republican quarters, much 
girding of loins and making of state- 
ments. In Kansas City, in May, there will 
be a preliminary “national” convention at 
which will be represented ten mid-Western 
states. Delegates are expected to agree on 
a liberal declaration of principles with 
which to come before the national conven- 
tion in 1936. In the meantime it is hoped 
that the selection of delegates to the con- 
vention will be governed by adherence to 
the new “code,” in the drawing up of 
which William Allen White, liberal Kansas 
editor, is expected to play an important 
role. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The U. S. Bureau of Immigration has 
dropped deportation proceedings against 
Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey, writing and 
lecturing advocate of a Communist form 
of government, and Mr. Strachey, carry- 
ing out his original intention, sailed for 
England with his wife and child. The 
American Civil Liberties Union declared 
in a statement that Mr. Strachey, by sail- 
ing for England, was saving the immigra- 
tion authorities from an _ embarrassing 
situation. 

a 

Connecticut became the 16th state to 
reject the Child Labor Amendment this 
year, leading its friends to assert that the 
job of ratification would take another two 
years, while its enemies say it is dead. 
The 22nd Amendment, as it is technically 
called, has been going the rounds of state 
legislatures for eleven years. Only five 
states ratified this year, making the total 
24, but twelve more states must say Yes 
before child labor becomes illegal in the 
United States. 


* 

Despite the strength of the LaFollette 
faction, the Senate joined the House in 
repealing the pink slip publicity provi- 
sion of the 1934 Revenue Law. This 
means that pink slips on which persons 
making income reports had to put down 
the amount they earned in 1934, deduc- 
tions claimed and tax paid, if any, will 
not become public property, subject to 
inspection and examination by the public. 
In voting for the repeal, the Senate added 
an amendment permitting State and local 
officials to examine Federal tax returns. 
Once this has been ironed out in confer- 
ence between representatives of the 
House and Senate, the measure goes to the 
President for signature. 





The Week in Congress 


HOUSE 


Passed the Mead Air Mail Bill. Defeated 
move to obtain unanimous consent to dis 
agree with Senate amendments to Work 
Relief Bill. 

Passed four bills authorizing $38,000,000 to 
be expended on naval shore construction, 
increases in the officer personnel of the 
navy and other projects looking toward 
completion of a treaty navy by 1942. 

—— the War Department appropriation 


ill. 
SENATE 
Passed a"  Sajegeenen Treasury-Postoffice 


Supply Bill. * 
Voted repeal of the income tax publicity sec- 
tion of the 1934 Revenue Law. 
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The Great Americans 


Believed in Freedom 
(Concluded from page 16) 


fraught with serious consequences to the 
nation. It is one of the happy incidents 
of the federal system that a single coura- 
geous state may, if its citizens choose, 
serve as a laboratory, and try novel social 
economic experiments without risk to the 
rest of the country. This Court has the 
power to prevent an experiment. We 
may strike down the statute which em- 
bodies it on the ground that, in our opin- 
ion, the measure is arbitrary, capricious, 
or unreasonable. . .. But, in the exercise 
of this high power, we must be ever on 
our guard, lest we erect our prejudices 
into legal principles. If we would guide 
by the light of reason, we must let our 
minds be bold. (Dissenting opinion, New 
State Ice Co. v. Liebmann, 285 U. 8S. 262, 
1932.) 


HERBERT HOOVER 


“The very essence of equality of .oppor- 
tunity and of American individualism is 
that there shall be no domination by any 
group or combination in this republic, 
whether it be business or political. On 
the contrary, it demands economic justice 
as well as political and social justice. It 
is no system of laissez faire. (Speech in 
New York City, October 22, 1928.) 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


“We find our population suffering from 
old inequalities, little changed by past 
sporadic remedies. In spite of our efforts 
and in spite of our talk, we have not 
weeded out the overprivileged and we 
have not effectively lifted up the under- 
privileged. ... 

“We have a clear mandate from the 
people, that Americans must forswear that 
conception of the acquisition of wealth 
which, through excessive profits, creates 
undue private power over private affairs 
and to our misfortune, over public affairs 
as well.” (Message to Congress, Jan. 5, 
1936.) 


Bubbles from News Cauldom 


(Continued from preceding page) 








Farmers and preachers used to make 
the laws of the nation some generations 
ago. Now the lawyers are predominant. A 
recent census of the present members of 
Congress shows that 327 of them are or 


have been lawyers; 137 legislators; 114, | 


public officials; 48, newspapermen, and 


nine of them physicians, dentists and | 


pharmacists. Forty-seven have been 
judges, 20 governors, while 65 have been 
farmers or connected otherwise with the 
land and only one a preacher. Repre- 
sented in Congress also are professions 
our grandfathers never heard of, for one 
of the legislators was a radio announcer 
and another a publicity director; while 
three used to be postmasters and two 
were connected with the theatre. 
e 

Supreme Court Justices Hughes, Van 
Devanter and Brandeis appeared before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to express 
the objection of the whole court to leg- 
islation proposed by Senator Hugo L. 
Black of Alabama, by which injunction 
suits against any of the New Deal agencies 
could be directly appealed to the Supreme 
Court from the Federal District Courts, 
without recourse to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. This objection is counted upon 
to kill the bill. It is unusual, although 
not without precedent, for Supreme Court 
Justices to testify for or against any pro- 
posed legislation in Congress. 
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Your coach has already told you the vital 
importance of condition. 

Now make a note of these important 
health elements you get in a daily break- 
fast of Shredded Wheat. You get them in 
perfect balance — mineral salts, calcium, 
carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, phosphorus, iron and iV 
bran. Why? Because Shredded Wheat is whole wheat — 
nothing added, nothing taken away. 

Bring this to your coach’s attention. He will agree that 
Shredded Wheat is the perfect breakfast for your training 
table menu. 








































































A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 
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DOUBLE UP 


Social Studies Section 


ow EASTER PLEASURE - THIS WAY 


TAKE AN EASTER TRIP BY GREYHOUND 





AT A FRACTION OF PRIVATE CAR COST 





PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 
INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, Ohio . E. 9th & Superior 
San Francisco, Cal. . Pine & Battery Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Broad St. Station 
New York City . . . . Nelson Tower 
Chicago, Wil... .... 12th & Wabash 
Boston, Mass. . . . . 230 Boylston St. 


Washington. OC. oc cc ccccee 
1403 New York Ave., N. W. 


Ft. Worth, Texas 8th & Commerce Sts. 
Charleston, W. Va. . 601 Virginia St. 
Minneapolis,Minn. .509 Sixth Ave.,N. 
Detroit, Mich, ...... Tuller Hotel 
Cincinnati, Ohio . . 109 East 7th St. 
Richmond, Virginia 412 E. Broad St. 
Lexington, Ky. . . 801 N. Limestone 
Memphis, Tennessee 146 Union Ave. 
New Orleans,la. 400N. Rampart St. 
Windsor, Ont. . . 1004 Security Bidg. 








GET YOUR NEW EASTER HAT 
WITH THE DOLLARS YOU'LL SAVE 


Easter is a grand time for tasting the thrill 
of spring travel—in the glory of re-awakening 
life along the highways. 


6 . . ” “ 
But Spring trips cost money,” you say—“and 
I must have some new clothes for Easter.” 


You can have Loth—spring vacation trip and 
new things to wear—for the cost of a ticket 
by ordinary transportation, or the expense of 
driving your own car. 


The saving on a Greyhound ticket for the 
average trip will buy you a new hat—the 
Saving on a transcontinental trip will purchase 
a whole new wardrobe! 


In addition, Greyhound offers certain definite 
advantages found in no other travel way. 
There is none of the fatigue or worry of driving. 
Interior comfort is exceptional, with deeply 
cushioned reclining chairs, padded overhead 
baggage racks. Greyhound is more than seven 
times as safe as private car travel—one of the 
safest and most dependable methods of trans- 
portation in the world. Short rest stops are 
made at frequent regular intervals—you can 
stop over along the way for a night or longer 
periods, at no extra ticket cost. 


GREYHOUND 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION—NO OBLIGATION 
To get complete advance information on any trip, mail this coupon to the Greyhound information 
office nearest your home (listed above). Paste it on a penny post card, if you wish. Jot down the 
place you wish to visit, on the margin below. 


Name 





Who’s Who in the News 


DESCENDANT 


Thomas Jefferson Coolidge is a direct 
descendant of the Virginia land-holding 
gentleman and scholar who wrote the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but is not 
, related to the fam- 
ily that gave the na- 
tion Calvin Coolidge. 
He represents the 
best qualities of . 
Boston’s Back Bay 
and is none the less 
efficient a public ser- 
vant for being an in- 
heritor of private 
wealth. His interest 
in Boston finance 
paved the way for a-summons to the 
‘U. S. Treasury where today he serves 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as special assis- 
tant in charge of fiscal affairs. Coolidge 
is credited with having worked out the 
plan whereby the Treasury used its gold 
devaluation profits to retire outstanding 
issues of national bank notes. 

Mr. Coolidge was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1915. His biography between then 
and March, 1934, has been summed up in 
a long list of banks and corporations with 
which he was associated in one way or an- 
other. He was vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Boston and of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., a director of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, the Galveston-Houston 
Electric Co., the Hamilton Woolen Co., the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Co., and many others. 











Address 


$c4 











His interest in the fipe arts and educa- 
tion is shown by the fact that he is presi- 
dent and trustee of the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Boston, and a trustee of Radcliffe 
College. 


POET LAUREATE 


John Steven McGroarty had to wait 
until he was over 70 before he achieved 
most of the distinctions he bears today. 
First the state of 
California by act of 
Legislature made 
Mr. McGroarty its 
poet laureate, and 
then the people of 
the llth Congres- 
sional District sent 
him to the House of 
Representatives, 
where one of the 
first things he did 
was to introduce a 
bill for the Town- 
send Plan (Schol., Dec. 8, 1934) and wit- 
ness its defeat in committee. Although 
Mr. McGroarty’s formal education has 
been limited to the Hillman Academy of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the University of 
Southern’ California and Loyola Univer- 
sity gave him an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Literature, while the University of 
Santa Clara made him a Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. McGroarty was born in Luzerne 
County, Pa. He spent midst of his life as 
a reporter and became known as a poet 
and a man of wisdom through a column he 
conducted. He describes his profession 
as that of journalist. He has also been 
prominent in Catholic affairs, for Pope 
Pius XI made him a Knight of St. Greg- 
ory, while the since deposed Alfonso XIII 
of Spain dubbed him a Knight Command- 
er of Isabella the Catholic. 

Mr. McGroarty believes in the Townsend 
Plan as a panacea for most of our ills. 
He has pled for the measure that would 
give every well-behaved citizen of sixty or 
over $200 a month to be raised by a sales 
tax as a road to permanent prosperity. 
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The American Dream 
(Concluded from page 12) 


once again to crave something more than 
js vouchsafed to them in the toils and toys 
of the mass-production age. They are 
beginning to realize that, because a man 
is born with a particular knack for 
gathering in vast aggregates of money 
and power for himself, he may not on that 
account be the wisest leader to follow nor 
the best fitted to propound a sane phi- 
losophy of life. We have a long and ardu- 
ous road to travel if we are to realize our 
American dream in the life of our na- 
tion, but if we fail, there is nothing left 
but the old eternal round. The alternative 
is the failure of self-government, the 
failure of the common man to rise to full 
stature, the failure of all that the Ameri- 
can dream has held of promise for man. 
That dream was not the product of a 
solitary thinker. It evolved from the 
hearts and burdened souls of many mil- 
lions, who have come to us from all na- 
tions. If some of them appear to us to 
have too great faith, we know not yet to 
what faith may attain, and may hearken 
to the words of one of them, Mary Antin, 
(see Book, page 10), who came to us 
from Russia. On the steps of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, where the treasures 
of the whole of human thought had been 
open to her, she wrote, “This is my latest 
home, and it invites me to a glad new 
life. The endless ages have indeed 
throbbed through my blood, but a new 
rhythm dances in my veins. My spirit is 
not tied to the monumental past, any 
more than my feet were bound to my 
grandfather’s house below the hill. The 
past was only my cradle, and now it 
cannot hold me, because I am grown too 
big; just as the little house in Polotzk, 
once my home, has now become a toy of 
memory, as I move about at will in the 
wide spaces of this splendid palace, whose 
shadow covers acres. No! It is not I 
that belong to the past, but the past that 
belongs to me. America is the youngest 
of the nations, and inherits all that went 
before in history. And I am the youngest 
of America’s children, and into my hands 
is given all her priceless heritage, to the 
last white star espied through the tele- 
scope, to the last great thought of the 
philosopher. Mine is the whole majestic 
past, and mine is the shining future.” 





Reprinted from The Epic of America, 
by James Truslow Adams. Copyright, 
1931, by pérmission of Little, Brown and 
Company. 





Shackles on Liberty 
(Concluded from page 18) 
dia, Mayor of New York City; and New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War in the 
Wilson cabinet. 
(By the United Press.) 

“Indianapolis, March 9.—An American 
Legion sponsored bill to exclude the Com- 
munist Party from the Indiana election 
ballot went to Governor Paul McNutt for 
Signature today.” 

_In almost every legislature now in ses- 
sion throughout the United States bills 
have been introduced which would bar 
from the ballot political parties advo- 
cating the overthrow “by force and vio- 
lence” of the government, or preaching 
“sedition” or “treason.” 
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While this picture shows only four repeater stations, there 
are actually 35 om a New York-Los Angeles connection. 


You know that the vacuum tubes 
in your radio set amplify the sound 
waves picked up by the aerial—that 
the more tubes the set has the greater 
the distance range and volume out- 
put. But did you know that vacuum 
tubes are also used by the telephone 
so that a voice may be heard as 
clearly over a 3000-mile circuit as it 
is over one of 3 miles? 

If your voice were sent out over a 
plain, long wire to a distant point, 
it would eventually weaken until it 
could not be heard. Here is how this 
weakening is overcome on Long Dis- 
tance calls. When your voice leaves 
your telephone, it goes to the local 
Bell System building. From there it 


starts its journey out over a trunk 


line. Along this trunk line, 
spaced close enough so that 
your voice does not have a 


BELL 








TELEPH 


chance to become too weak, are 
vacuum tube repeaters. These re- 
peaters magnify the enfeebled cur- 
rents and send them on their journey 
with renewed vigor. 

Repeaters make it possible to place 
a local call on any trunk line, and 
deliver it to any distant point in 
the country, with the same volume 
as that with which it started. That 
is why you hear so many people say 
of Long Distance calls, ““He sounded 
as though he were in the next room.” 

Up and down and across the coun- 
try, Bell System employees are in 
constant attendance at repeater sta- 
tions... making it possible for you to 
talk anywhere, at any time, without 
confusion or delay. This is but one 
of many reasons why America 
has the most useful telephone 
service in the world. 
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Such bills, according to Karl N. Llewel- 
lyn, Professor of Law in Columbia Uni- 
versity, “purport to deprive whole groups 
of persons, without even defining the of- 
fense, of elementary political and_ civil 
rights thus far guaranteed by the U. S. 
Constitution, and thus prevent them from 
securing changes they desire by voting. 
History has no clearer lesson than this: 
in times of heat, ‘treason’ and ‘sedition’ 
mean any change the person speaking 
does not like. Acts of violence and propa- 
ganda for violence are already punishable 
under the law.” 

Though the various ‘bills sometimes dif- 
fer in detail, in the main they provide: 

“Ineligible Parties. No political party 








shall be recognized and given a place on 
the ballot which advocates the overthrow 
by force. or violence, or which advocates 
or carries on a program of sedition or of 
treason by radio, speech or press, of our 
local, state or national government.” 
Other types of repressive bills intro- 
duced in many legislatures include “anti- 
sedition” and “Criminal Syndicalism” 
statutes, widely used against striking la- 
bor unions; and teachers’ and students’ 
loyalty oath bills, similar to the Ives Law, 
now in effect in New York, and the Nunan 
bill, recently defeated in that State. 
Many similar measures have recently 
been introduced in Congress, including 
bills for deportation of foreign radicals. 
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NOW! 
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DUNLOP 


@ CLIP, and mail the coupon. 

A brand new 1935 edition of ‘‘Stroking with 
Vincent Richards” will be sent you FREE. See 
motion picture “stills " of Vincent Richards in 
action, with complete explanations. Includes 
close-ups of grips, detailed court measurements. 
Read the new chapter on “‘Court Tactics’’. Dis- 
cover the “fluffed” cover on the new 1935 Dun- 
lop ball with better control off-the-racket and 
at least 3 extra sets of play. Mail coupon now! 
SOSOSOSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSES 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO 04 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. 


Y. 
Please send me free sample booklet ‘‘Stroking 
with Vincent Richards."* 
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Speed up your 
game with a... 


CARDINAL 


Fast, sturdily 

made, gaily trimmed—Cardinal gives 

you a faster, harder-hitting game! 
Write for FREE catalog. Have your racket restrung by 
Cragin-Simpiex experts! 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 


moderate priced, 
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Backhand Trouble 


By Jack Lippert 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


S most tennis players have ex- 
perienced, it is much easier 
to learn the forehand drive 
than it is the backhand drive. 

By “drive” is meant the stroke ap- 
plied to a ball that first strikes the 
ground, in which the racquet comes 
from behind the body and swings 
freely forward, striking the ball and 
passing over the top of the ball as the 
racquet is continued forward to its 
follow-through. The degree to which 
the racquet is “faced over” toward 
the ground at the moment of impact, 
and the force of the wrist action, regu- 
lates the amount of top spin the ball 
will carry on its journey to the oppo- 
site court. The turn of the racquet 
can be so controlled as to strike the 
ball so “flat” —that is, with such lit- 


Fred Perry, world’s 
No. 1 amateur (as 
we go to press), and 
English Davis Cup 
ace, playing a low 
backhand deep in his 
own court in form 
which defies censure. 
To meet the low ball 
under the most fa- 
vorable of conditions, 
he is bending his 
body and dipping his 
knees, thus permitting 
the racquet handle 
and head to travel on 
a line more nearly par- 
allel to the ground. His 
right foot is forward 
and in advance of his 
left which permits the 


transmission of body 








70 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


weight into the stroke. 


tle turnover, or none whatever—that 
the ball will carry no appreciable 
amount of top spin. 

Many players will develop a good 
forehand drive, with varying degrees 
of top spin as desired for the tactical 
situation, but will not succeed in mak- 
ing their backhand drive equally 
strong. The reason may be that they 
are not willing to practice and experi- 
ment with the backhand long enough 
to develop the drive off that side; or, 
it may be that, with all their practice, 
they cannot develop the complete, 
natural swing off the left side for 
reasons that may be partly psycho- 
logical. The difficulty of a left-side 
assignment for a player whose every 
important manual movement has al- 
ways been with his right hand can be 
































HOW MANY INNINGS ARE YOU “GOOD FOR“? 


You need strength and endurance to be a star athlete... 







Drink 


Cocomalt in milk! 























HY BE one of those ball players who's good for only 
V4 five or six innings? Help build up the pep and 
endurance you need to be a star — improve nutrition by 
drinking delicious Cocomalt in milk. 

Cocomalt is good for all athletes because it contains 
extra carbohydrates which supply food-energy for support- 
ing the energy demands of the body. When mixed with 
milk as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% more food-energy 
to the milk and supplies Vitamin A, B, D and-G. 

Cocomalt has a delicious chocolate flavor. Drink it 





Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on 
Foods of The American 
Medical Association. 
Prepared by an exclu- 
sive process under scien- 
tific control, 


skim milk, 

cocoa, barley malt ex- 
tract, flavoring and add- 
ed Sunshine Vitamin D 
(irradiated ergosterol). 
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HOT or COLD. It is sold in grocery, drug and depart- 
ment stores in ¥-lb., 1-lb. air-tight cans. Also in the 
economical 5-lb. hospital size can. For a trial can, send 
10c to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. BC4, Hoboken, N. J. 


THRILL TO BUCK ROGERS 
Hear what may happen 
500 years from now. Tune 
in on “Buck Rogers in 


he She: Cosem Suae Adds 70% more food-energyto milk 















times a week—see your An : 7 
local paper for stations. (Mixed according to label directions) 
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appreciated, though psychologically it 
is not the same problem as it would be 
if the racquet were shifted to the left 
hand for the stroke. Some players do 
this (it is called ambidezterity) but 
few are successful. Only one of the 
world’s ranking players of recent 
years has been successful with this 
style—DeStefani, Italian Davis Cup 
star. Francis T. Hunter, former 
American Davis Cup player and Til- 
den’s doubles partner, shifted the rac- 


Clifford Sutter, ranked 
No. 8 in the U. S. 
amateur list (No. 3 in 
1934), “pulls” a back- 
hand “down the line” 
(so that the ball re- 
turns in a line parallel 
with the sidelines) by 
allowing the ball to 
come well opposite his 
body before hitting it. 
Effortless, free and 
full are words that de- 
scribe the stroking of 
this New Orleans 
youth. In tactics he is 
a conservative, and he 
prefers to wage his 
battle from the base- 
line. 


quet to his left hand during his early 
years at the game. Tilden encour- 
aged Hunter to try to develop a nor- 
mal right-hand backhand, but Hunter 
was never able to acquire a strong 
backhand, though he did give up the 
transfer style. 

Rather than try to conquer some- 
thing that “goes ‘against the grain” or 
appears too difficult to learn in the 
limited amount of time the average 
tennis player has for practise, many 
players who have good forehand 
drives abandon the backhand drive 
and use the backhand slice. 

Like all slices and chops, the slice 
will not carry the speed of a drive, 
and it is not so likely to be returned 
deep into the opponent’s court, for as 
soon as a player begins aiming the 


Sidney B. Wood, No. 
2 in U. S. national 
amateur ranking, in a 
movement epitomizing 
the silken efficiency 
which marks his style 
as one of the most 
beautiful in the game. 
Here he is playing a 
high-bounding ball on 
its descent, at waist- 
line level, well in ad- 
vance of his body to 
make a cross-court 
angled return. As 
light-footed as a 
dancer, this young 
veteran (he is 24, but 
he played at Wimble- 
don at the age of 15) 
is indulging in a most 
unprincipled bit of 
fancy stepping. 


slice to go deep into the other court 
he frequently finds it sailing out al- 
together, and in order to check this 
tendency he shortens the length inten- 
tionally for safety’s sake. The reason 
why sliced balls tend to go out be- 
yond the opposite baseline when they 
are aimed deep is that a sliced ball 
rises as it goes over the net, whereas 
the “driven” ball carrying top-spin 
has a definite tendency te drop. 
Going over the net, a sliced ball is still 





on the ascent; a top-spinning ball, 
over the net, is usually at the height 
of its parabola and about to start its 
descent. 


In the pictures of Wood and Sutter 
above (they were taken from our collec- 
tion of moving picture film of all the 
leading players), you will notice that as 
they make their stroke the wrist is 
dropped, forming an angle between arm 
and racquet handle. This is the “conti- 
nental” style of backhand, given vogue by 
the French players. The continental is 
not the orthodox style taught in America. 
An American coach, instructing a begin- 
ner, would have him stroke the ball with 
the arm and racquet handle more on a 
line, with the wrist dropped little, if any. 
Wood and Sutter, as well as most of the 
ranking players, are perfectly capable of 
using all styles of backhand, but there 
are some that they favor over others. 
Different styles impart different spins. 












SE 
FASTER PLAY 


Your game will reflect the quality 
of equipment you use. Give your- 
self the advantage by playing 








with a tennis ball which has been 
judged the most perfect—A 
ilson Championship Ball. 


It is speedy with maximum 
official bounce. Its patented 
method of construction virtually 
gives it a perfect one-piece wall. 
An inner sealing process holds 
seepage to a minimum. It is 
superior on every count. Let it 
help you to win with its 
superior performance. 


APPROVED BY 
U.S. L.T. A. 


Pressure packed in hermeti- 
cally tins. The balls 
are kept fresh and lively. 
They reach F ves with all of 
their original pep. 


‘Wilson 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 

































=" Winners Choose 


~ ARMOUR’S 


Balance- Tested 
Gut 


More than twenty of the most important 
tennis tournaments of 1934, including 
National Championship and Davis Cup 
matches, were won with Armour strings. 
The new 1935 Balance-Tested Gut has even 
more life and strength than the strings 
that won these tournaments, yet it is 
never “rubbery” or “‘boardy”’. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer about 
Balance-Tested Gut and Master Krafter 
Stringing to measured poundage tension 

“I recomimend Balance-Tested 


Gut and Master Krafter String- 
ing for every tennis player 


WF ane 2 


The c/tring Kiafters 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Win with a 



































SILK 
STRINGS 


WIN YOUR TOURNAMENT with a New 
1935 Dayton. Strength—Speed—Accuracy 
and Resiliency are built into this New Steel 
Frame Racquet that looks like wood. Frames 
for Gut or Silk Stringing have EYELETS of 
FIBER in all string-holes. Four Models with 
Steel Strings. Three Models with Two-Color 
—Spiral—Moisture-Proof Silk Strings. Three 
Frames for the discriminating player who 
wishes to select his own brand of Silk or Gut. 
FREE—Illustrated Catalog containing a dia- 
gram of the Tennis Court—upon request. 


Dayton Racquet Company, Inc. 
Dept. B., Arcanum, Ohio 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 
Pictures for Children 


” HAT shall we take the children 
to see?” asks mother of the 
older and more  movie-wise 


brother or sister. ‘Too often the answer 
is hastily made in terms of the more ma- 
ture interests rather than of those mother 
has in mind. It is only right that we 
should consider the basis for choosing the 
pictures for the family, in which, of course, 
little sister and brother have rights as well 
as the others. 

First of all, the picture should have suffi- 
cient permanent value to offset the strain 
on eyes, short legs, and restless backs. It 
should be wholesome and in the interests 
of ordinary children. Adult pictures are 
no better for children than adult books 
and magazines. The children’s cinema 
should encourage respect for 
the better ways of life: for 
decency and law, for kind- 
ness, justice and _ under- 
standing. It should not be 
too emotionally upsetting, 
too sad or too thrilling. It 
should not be so unusual as 
to give a false idea of 
truth. Both the dialogue 
and humor should be in good 
taste. The production, 
finally, should be one of 
even -greater excellence for 
children than for the general 
public, for it should pro- 
vide a constructive experi- 
ence in every way. If it 
does not, the child is better 
off out of the theater than 
in it. 


Little Colonel—Reviewed 
recently, is a good example 
of a family picture that 
suits all members of the 
family, but especially the younger mem- 
bers. Yet we must not think that every 
picture that has a child in it thereby be- 
comes a child’s picture. We still have to 
consider the story and the theme. Nor 
does the presence of delightful little ani- 
mals classify it necessarily as a film for 
children, unless the animals really belong in 
the picture and are treated with kind- 
ness. The pictures reviewed here are of 
the kind that will interest children no less 
than the older members. 


A Dog of Flanders—(R.-K.-O., Dir., 
Edward Sloman. Cast: Frankie Thomas, 
O. P. Heggie, Helen Parish, and “Light- 
ning.”) The film adaptation of Ouida’s 
classic of Mello, the milk boy, and his 
wonderful dog is far happier than the 
original. The picture offers especially 
good examples of characterization in the 
parts of a kindly old grandfather, an un- 
derstanding priest, a loyal little girl, a 
self-centered, domineering father, and a 
sneaky boy. Of course, we are interested 
chiefly in the little Flemish hero and his 
devoted dog. I seemed to feel a bit un- 
satisfied in Frankie Thomas’s interpreta- 


Frankie Thomas, Jr., 
a scene from the RKO-Radio film, 4 Dog of Flanders. 


tion. He fails to show sufficiently the 
inner gleam associated in my mind with 
the boy of the book, who desired so ear- 
nestly to. become a great artist. The di- 
rection is smooth and effective. 


Laddie—(R.-K.-O., Dir., George Ste- 
vens. Cast: John Beal, Gloria Stuart, 
Virginia Weidler.) This adaptation of 
Gene Stratton Porter’s favorite novel 
might well have been titled Little Sister, 
so completely did Virginia Weidler, as 
Beal’s little sister, hold the attention and 
love of the audience. The production is 
perfectly cast, and the director has cap- 
tured the spirit of the pioneer days of 
self-respecting American farmer folk. But 
best of all he has caught the unspoiled 
naturalness of the child. 


The Last Wilderness—(Jerry Fairbanks 
Production.) This picture offers us the 
rare privilege of viewing wild creatures in 
their natural habitats of the mountains 


and “Lightning,” his dog, in 


and forests of Wyoming. We become part- 
ners in a scientific expedition whose pur- 
pose is to capture some animals for 
exhibition from among the rapidly dis- 
appearing species of American wild life. 
It is thrilling and different. 


West Point of the Air—(M.-G.-M., Dir., 
Richard Rosson. Cast: Wallace Beery, 
Robert Young and Lewis Stone.) While 
this father-son picture may be too excit- 
ing for younger children, they will enjoy 
it in the company of understanding mem- 
bers of the family. It is a vivid drama 
of aviation, presenting in detail the train- 
ing and discipline that develop Uncle 
Sam’s fliers. The magnificent shots of 
airplanes in mid-air are thrilling. It is re- 
grettable that the author did not make 
the young hero less objectionable. His 
part was decidedly unsympathetic through- 
out most of the picture, yet he managed to 
hold our interest through good character- 
ization, I thought. (Perhaps I am preju- 
diced. I started him off in dramatics, you 
see.) Dignity and strength of the theme 
balance sentimentality and _ occasional 
weakness of treatment. 
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Our National Heritage 


Across the unknown sea a sturdy bark 

Draws toward the lonely shore. Joy lights 
the weary 

Faces on the deck and eager eyes 

Turn to the promised land—land of the 


free. 

Here lies a world unknown, untried, and 
vast, 

But these brave hearts hold only hope 
and faith 

That from their valiant band a land may 


spring 
Founded on justice, peace and liberty 
Of thought and speech. For this they 
left behind 
English homes, 
friends and all 
Most happy and most dear, save liberty. 


Their their comforts, 


A hundred years of struggle, toil and 


pain 

Roll on, but still there burn the quickening 
lights 

Of courage, faith and hope, and fierce 
determination 

Now to gain for this new land 

A government with equal rights for all. 

And when the battle smoke has cleared 
away 


New face dearly bought with human 
‘blood 

Brought forth at last Democracy in 
truth! 


A perfect Union—one—inseparable. 
A wagon, rugged, awkward, strong, hand- 


ewn 
Climbs slowly o’er the Appalachian ridge. 
Again intrepid souls have left behind 
Home, comforts, friends, to face an untried 
West. 
Their dauntless courage turns the wilder- 
ness 
To thrifty farms with sturdy log-hewn 
homes, 
And ever near, the rustic district school 
And simple church wherein to worship 
God. 


The nation stronger grown and tried with 

test 

now to aid the weak of lesser 

lands 

Far to the South. And thus begins the 
fight 

For justice for the weak of every shore. 

In purple majesty the Rockies stand; 

The silent plains below begin to move, 

For breaking through the untrod soil 
there creeps 

A caravan. Once more courageous men 

Advance with fortitude, unmindful of 

The dangers, hardships, toil. The plains 
yield forth 

A wealth of crops. 
their riches, 

Silver, gold, abundantly to all. 


And now the Middle West sends forth 


Seeks 


The hills give up 


a man 

Of lowly birth, a cabin lad to lead 

The land in fight against the binding 
chain 

Of slavery, and white blood flows that 
black 

Men may be free. 
bitter 

Strife: then peace that brings a Union 
still 

Preserved. The breach is healed; the 
slaves are freed. 


Four weary years of 


With liberty for all, the nation proves 

A lodestone for the poor of every land. 
The red man watching from his last 
retreat 
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Sees men from many shores upon our 
plains. 
The wagon ruts give give way to shining 


rails; 
The buffalo, frightened, flees the Iron 
Horse. 
Vast cities rise upon the fruitful land. 
Huge factories smoke. Great schools are 
free to all. 
Enfranchisement for womankind ‘is won. 
The last frontier is gone and in its stead 
There looms a peaceful nation, great and 
strong. 


Then o’er the sea a mighty conflict roars, 

And peace and liberty are shaken from 

Their firm foundation. Ah, what can 
we do, 

A nation builded on Democracy, 

But lend our aid to succor the oppressed, 

And then lead in the fight for world-wide 
peace? 


Thus, ever forward has our nation moved, 

The lights of courage, faith, and hope 
ne’er dim 

No matter what the obstacles at hand. 

Shall we take up that heritage today 

And face our problems as our fathers 
did? 

Yea, ever forward let our motto be, 

With faith and courage meet the darkest 
hour, 

Win nobler heights than those our fathers 
trod, 

And to the generations yet unborn 
Bequeath, undimmed, our national heritage. 
—Evelyn Harvey, 

North H. 8., Denver, Colo. 








@ Bill Croker, internationally fa- 
mous tennis coach, tells you in his 
article ‘“‘Footwork and Balance in 
Tennis”. It’s FREE! Just write for 


your copy. 

Play a winning game by observing 
the essential rules of good foot- 
work—and by having your racket 
live-strung with speedy VICTOR 
“Strings that Win’’—genuine gut, 
of course. Ask your coach! 


PIE Evins today 


for Bill Croker’s article. 
Address: 


ICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO- 
4501 Packers Ave., Chicago 


E THE VICTOR 
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WRIGHT & DITSON’S 
WIDE RANGE OF GREAT 


TENNIS RAGKET 
VALUES! 





GOLD STAR—Here's a racket that’s got 
driving power and accuracy galore! Bring 
out your best game. This is a pop- $4 9 
ular model with leading players 
ALL-AMERICAN—An open throat model, 
similar to the Top-Flite. Plenty of $g 
speed. Particularly well-balanced. 
COMET—Here’s a remarkable value! 
And a fine all around racket. $5 


SURPRISE—An outstanding tennis bar- 
gain. A great racket at the price. $375 


The W. & D. championship tennis ball 
with its new tough felt cover wears 
“‘rough”’ instead of smooth, giving uni- 

form controllability and longer Iife. 


Your dealer will show you the Cham- 
pionship ball and the W. & D. rackets. 








TENNIS EQUIPMENT 



































SEARN MONEY 


) STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 


It's Easy—Profitable! We'll Teach You How! 
Earn money stringing tennie rackets every 
spring and summer. Ternis players need 
new strings in ir tennis rackets two or 
three times a year! You can get this 
business. 

String your racket and your friends’ 
rackets to start with. Earn 
to $60 the first month! After 
that you earn 
Write for complete 


money. 


Rackets’ we in detail fore to 
make money rackets. 
Complete 1935 restringer's tennie string prices includ 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


4557 Packers Ave. 
Makers of famous TOMGUT “COURT-TESTED” Tennis Strings. 


WIN WITH 


“== JUNEMANS 
TesTED TENNIS QYPE strincs 


Players prefer them because they never fail 
in a pinch. Ranking tennis stars in all parts 
of the world know JUNEMAN’S quality and 
depend upon it to win in close matches. 

Has drive and power to withstand the hardest 
play. Tough as a grizzly, nimble as an antelope. 


Write for free booklet “Tennis Hints” 


CBEP 


1100 W. 47th Place, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 
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TRIPLE PLAY! 


Here's — help for baseball i 
3-in-One Oil preserves mitts and gloves 
—makes the ball stick; keeps shoes 
flexible; is fine for tempering bats. 
Handy cans and bottles. Try it! 





Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 


hng of our new catalogue. 
> The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


[ SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND | 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Dept. 














Art Schools 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF New yorK—PARiS 


FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, Presiden 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 

DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION. 

Send GRaPHIC ADVERTISING AND ILLUSTRATION. 
ACHER TRAIN 


for 
Catalogue Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 


RHODE ISLAND: 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


; t 
] i 
' SUMMER SCHOOL } 


















COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, CREDITS 
COUNTRY, CITY and 


Chiropody 
/tLinol1s COLLEGE 


OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Information will b ‘urn gh hool under- 
graduates regarding the selection of subjects re- 
quired for admission to this institution. 

For —— and bulletin * aoe the 
Registrar, peernen S 

1327 North Clark Stree Chicago, Illinois 


School of Nursing 


THE BUTLER HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Pyovidenen, _ = Three- -year course in nursing; high 
school ‘or ly 

























remely de- 

sirable advantages; twelve months affiliation with Yale 

University School of Nursing, three months with Provi- 

dence Lying-in _Reaptial, and we months Public Health 
ursin Class enters in September. Write 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 
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Let’s Bring All 
Schools Up 

Dear Editor: In read- 
ing the account of the 
great progress of the 
high schools of today 
over those of the past 
(Scholastic 300th Anni- 
versary Issue), hoticed 
that all the schools described and pictured 
are more advanced and have more con- 
veniences than any of the schools with which 
I am familiar. One does not have to go 
back even a hundred years to find con- 
trasts to the beautiful and spacious build- 
ings and campuses pictured, which are 
some of the finest in the country. A great 
many schools in the United States still 
have some of the inconveniences that ex- 
isted in the past, some of them with ex- 
tremely limited lists of subjects available 
to students. There are schools that haven't 
progressed to the extent that they have 
even a small laboratory and equipment, 





and no gymnasium, to say nothing of the 
lack of athletic grounds and equipment. 

The thought that every average boy and 
girl of the United States has a chance, 
through the high schools, to develop fully 
his or her talents, is not completely car- 
ried out, even in this day. Some of the 
boys and girls that I know attending vari- 
ous high schools cannot take courses in 
subjects they would like to, such as agri- 
culture, chemistry, manual training, book- 
keeping, etc. 

No, we do not have to look back into 
the past to find schools that have incon- 
veniences—we still have them. 

Hillard Mull, 
Frontier (Mich.) H. 8. 


Debating 


Dear Editor: In the Scholastic editorial 
of March 9 you made a statement: “If a 
high school debater maintains the affirma- 
tive or the negative of any proposition, he 
should do so not merely to prove to himself 
how clever he can be, but because he be- 
lieves in that side after careful study.” 
I disagree with this emphatically. It 
would .be absolutely impossible for the 
high school debater to just debate the 
side of the question he believes in, because 
if the debater is to debate opposite an- 
other town’s team it is common to draw 
lots for the affirmative or negative. The 
debater should know the question so well 
that he is able to debate either side intel- 
ligently. Of course in his own mind the 
debater may form his own opinion. . But 
debate only the side he believes in?  II- 
logical ! 

Mildred Ramey, 

Trinity, Texas. 
Who agrees?—Ed. 


History 


Dear Editor: I wish to lay before the 
readers of Scholastic the importance of 
studying history as I see it. At present, 
in most high schools, only a small amount 
of history is required. This is, of course, 
United States history, and European and 
General history are left as neglected elec- 
tives by students who have come to re- 
gard history as a study of bloody conflict. 
Let me urge the younger generation of 
today to study not merely the struggles 
between nations but those in nations, and 
to compare the situations which have ex- 
isted with those which do exist, so that 
we, the leaders of the nation tomorrow, 
may govern with an enlightenment gained 
from the experience of our predecessors. 
Edna H. Redden, 





Ente’ Hermon Hermann, Desi Dean, Oe eve a ame owed Cambridge, Mass. 





Texarkana (Tex.) H. 8. 


Student Section 






SCHOLASTIC 


Forum 





Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters published represent only 
the opinions of their writers, and not those 
of Scholastic. Maximum length, 300 words, 





Ranking 


Dear Student Forum: In the small town 
where I live we are ranked on a compara- 
tive basis, which in my mind tends to hurt 
the student who wishes to go to college. 
As I understand it, one is given an A if 
his work is the best in the @lass, even 
though it is easily seen to be B work. 

Is there more to this system of rank- 
ing? Even if there is, how will it offset 
the small town student when he comes in 
contact with the student from the city high 
school where the standard is bound to be 
higher? Is this not hurting us? Is this 
system widely used? 

Barbara Stanhope, 
Foxcroft Academy, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 


Bouquet 


Dear Sir: I wish to commend you on 
the splendid criticisms that you publish 
on current motion pictures in your maga- 
zine. As every one knows, there has been 
a great movement afoot in the past year 
in regard to the type of pictures shown. 
You are aiding this movement by publish- 
ing only criticisms of wholesome clean 
pictures. . . . Because movies play and 
could play a more definite part, in educa- 
tion, we are intensely interested in them. 
You are helping us decidedly in our quest 
for knowledge, so please continue your 
active interest in our welfare through your 
“Following the Films.” 

Evelyn Gallagher, 
St. Francis de Sales H. §8., 
Denver, Colo. 


Write Wing 


Vernon Kehnetz, George Oney, 
Milton Lindahl, Lloyd Knutson, Donald Win- 
chell, Leona Fitzer, Helen Johnson, Hazel Ken- 
netz, Vivian Johnson, Louise Abbuehl, Irene 
Jackson, Beatrice Paulson, Dorothy Daniel, all 
of Clear Lake, Wi meaner. 

Mark A. Schwalm, 16, O. Box 37, Hegins, Pa 


Hessel Harris, 


Marjorie Taillie, 608 S F Oil St., East Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Ruth Martel, Isabelle Belisle, Route 2; Irene 
Campean, Route 1; Louise L’Allier; Lucille 
Carnfel, Route 2; Lucille Tobin, Eldora Cooke, 
Route 1; Ruth Lannery, Route 2, all of Somer- 
set, Wisconsin. 

Jean Blanks, 210 Seward St., Hudson, Michigan 

Marcella Parent, Omer Belisle, Ruby Martel, 
er Parnell, Route 1; Lucille Parnell, Route 


, all of Somerset, Wisconsin. 
pe 3. Yob, 245 West Saylor St.; Betty Shepul 
ski, 224 East Columbia Ave., both of Atlas, Pa 
Geraldine Wagner, 109 North St., Keiser, Pa 
Ezenne Petrucci, 342 W. Caracas Ave.; Alma 
Pronio, 316 W. Caracas Ave.; Josephine Baker, 
24 W. Granada Ave., all of Hershey, Pa. 
Ruth Umberger, . 2, Hummelstown, Pa. 
Iva Foster, R. F. D. Grindstone City, Mich 
Milly Des Jardins, Filion. Michigan. 
Pauline Wahl, R. F. D. 4, Bad Axe, Michigan 
Gertrude MacDonald, Ila MacDonald, Mary Sin- 
clair, and Lois ‘Everingham, all of Kinde, 


Michigan 
Theodore Monlezun, Jr., Box 124; Blanche Pot- 


ter; Shirley Stewart; James Trahan, Box 317; 
Vera Hartwell, Route 1; Joe Portie; Frances 
Myers, Route 1; Peari Landry; Absa Lee 


Duhon, Box 39; Eula Mae Broussard, Route 1, 
Box 45; Isabelle , og Box 247; Estelle 
Broussard; Lou Ella Barbee; Regina Nunez; 
Clifton Cormier; . Conner; Nelly Densmore, 
Route 1, Box 22; Elma Dupont, Route 1, Box 
13; Ida Dupont, Route 1, Box 13, all of ’ Lake 
Arthur, Louisiana. 

Mecille Howard, Route 2, Box 38; Nedia Dugas, 
Route 1, Box 31; Eula Guidry, Route 2, Box 
32A, all’ of Jennings, La. 

Russell Elliott; Box 85, Thornwell, 

Doris Ekstrand, 208 S. oly ‘Ave., San 

Dimas, California. . 
Charlie Crowe, James Webb, both c/o Meigs 

Co. High School, Decatur, Tenn. 
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APRIL 13, 1935 


Teacher: Who was the smartest in- 
ventor? 

Pupil: Thomas A. Edison. He invented 
the phonograph and radio so people could 
stay up all night and use his electric light 
bulbs.—Missouri Pacific Magazine. 


Like many returned travelers, an East- 
ern woman back from her first trip to 
the Pacific-Northwest liked to talk about 
her experiences. She was particularly en- 
thusiastic about the mountains. 

“We just loved Mount Rainier and 
Mount Tacoma!” she said. 

“But, madam,” said one of the listeners, 
“Mount Rainer and Mount Tacoma are 
synonymous.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I know, but Mount 
Tacoma is much more synonymous than 
Mount Rainier.”—Missouri Pacific Mag- 


azine. 
* 


Predictions 
“So you lost your job in the city be- 
cause the weather didn’t agree with you. 
What did the climate have to do with it?” 
“I was the weather forecaster.” 


Dad: “Do you know what has happened 
to my shaving brush? I’ve lost it.” 

Tommy: “No, but Johnny’s horse has a 
new tail.”—Pearson’s. 


Who Cares? 


The Hollywood magnate told an as- 
sistant that in his opinion a certain writer 
was the only man for a film they had un- 
der consideration. The assistant was 
tactfully doubtful. , 

“Don’t you think, perhaps he’s a little 
too caustic?” he suggested. 

“Do I care how much he costs?” de- 
manded the producer. “Get him!’—Mon- 
treal Daily Star. 


And in Louisiana, we understand, they 
teach the “Share the Wealth” plan in the 
schools under the name of “Long” divi- 
sion.—J udge. 

? 


Simile 
Unhappy as a hill billy without a spon- 
sor.—J udge. 
« 
We award the prize for bowleggedness 
to the student who upon mounting a horse 


found that he had both feet in the wrong 
stirrups.—Dartmouth Jack-O’ Lantern. 


Boner 
“A part of the early westward rush of 
trade and emigration was the great group 
of thousands of Morons.”—Rose Herzl, 
Denver, Colo. 





Bex 158, Brighton, Mass. 





Student Section 


WONDERS o 


SCIENCE 


ancl 


INVENTION ~.% 


O you enjoy reading about new Inventions, the latest Scientific Dis- 
coveries, the amazing Engineering Feats, the progress being made in 


Aviation—Radio—Electricity—Chemistry—Physics—Photography, 


etc? 


If you do, you need POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE. 


This big 200-page magazine brings you 
each month the latest wonders from all 
over the world. There are special de- 
partments for the home craftsman and 
practical shopman. There are articles 
telling how to build furniture, boats, toys 
and novelties; how to do concrete work; 
how to make model yachts, model air- 
planes, model locomotives, ship models; 
how to use and care for tools; auto repairs 
etc. In fact, these articles cover every 


craft—woodworking, metal working, 
model making, leathercraft, copper work, 
welding, electroplating, painting, etc. 
The radio enthusiast has a large section 
filled with news and helpful information 
on construction and maintenance of 
both transmitting and receiving sets. 
It’s the leading magazine in the field of 
science and invention. Thousands of 
students now use POPULAR ME- 
CHANICS in their class-room work. 
Examine a copy today. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 


200 East Ontario St., Chicago 


A FEW FEATURES IN 
THE MAY ISSUE 


—Now on Sale 
@ Demons of the Dirt Track 
@ Tips on Bait Casting 
@ Training Young Sea Dogs 
@ Mile-a-Minute Water Thrilis 
@ How to Tell Fake Stamps 
@ Keeping Your Car Fit 
@ High Speed Changes in Fiying 
@One-Tube Belt Radio Re- 

ceiver for Pedestrians 

@ Speedy Kayak 
@An Electric Weather Vane 
@ Chemical Experiments 


@ and scores of other fascinat- 
ing articles illustrated with 
over 400 pictures. 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 

















DON GEORGE 
Claimant for 
World’s Heavyweight 
Wrestling Championship 











DON GEORGE 
HAS HIM NOW, 
ALL SZ 








anya 


WHEWTHEY ‘VE\¥ 
BEEN AT IT 





WHOOPS! That other fellow’s got his head in the 
wrong place. Don George easily swings him over in 
a “flying mare’?! Whacko—flat on the mat! 





AND IN-THIS 

: CORNER — 
<; DON GEORGE, 
J THE POPULAR 
{\ HEAVYWEIGHT 
FROM / 

. MICHIGAN, 





SOME FUN—watching a wrestling match! Es- 
pecially when Don George is in the ring. The 
crowd is tense, All set for a rip-snortin’ spectacle! 

















“/ HE GOT HIM* X 
<4 WITH A DOUBLE 
YL wRisTLock / 











GROGGY’S NO NAME FOR IT! The other man can’t 
take it much longer. A double wristlock pins him 
down. And Don George is still fresh as a cucumber! 








AFTER THE MATCH 


YOU TIRED , Pt 
AND HUNGRY, (aq Se? > 





y WELL,WHEN | GET 
THAT WAY, | EAT 





BETWEEN MEALS — 
THEY TASTE GREAT— KEEP 
“| You FROM FEELING TIRED/ 








WE GO BEHIND the scenes.“Great stuff, Don!”? 
He passes PLANTERS PEANUTS around. 
“When I get tired between meals,”’ he says, 
‘*they pull the old energy up by its bootstraps!”’ 


GET 2% HRS. EXTRA PEP DANY 
FROM THESE PEANUTS / 











YES, SIR! THAT’S JUST WHAT YOU 
CAN DO! EATEN BETWEEN MEALS, 
WHEN THE ENERGY YOU GET FROM 
YOUR FOOD WEARS OFF, THEY GIVE 
YOU A FULL 2% HOURS OF EXTRA PEP 
EVERY DAY! “DOUBLE-ROASTED,” 
THEY TASTE BETTER, TOO... AND 
DIGEST QUICKLY. ALWAYS FRESH 
AND CRUNCHY. GET A BAG TODAY! 

















W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





